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CLASSICAL LITERATUNE.s 


Art.1. The sEneid of Firgil, tranflated into Dlaxk Verfe by 

James Beresford, Fellow of Merton College, Oxiord. gto. 
527 pages. Price 11. 5s. in boards. Johnfon. 1794. 

Ar the time we announced to the public an englith Homer, 
we fcarcely expected, notwithitanding the prol:le complexion of 
the age, fo foon to be called upon to perform a amar office fora 
tranflation of his great imitator. The mrerval of nearly a thoufand 
years, which nature placed between the appearance of the greek 
and roman, cannot affect indeed their trantlators, by whom it is 
probably confidered as little binding, as Horace’s precept otf noven- 
ary f{uppreffion by dramatifts. ‘* Sapiens fbi tempus erit”’ is the 
motto ot modern writers : they are determined to refemble“Apelles, 
at leaft in expoting their performances to the public before they 
have received their ultimate finifh; amethod, which, though 
fraught with momentary mortification to the author, muitin the 
end produce greater perfection in the work. 

Frequency of poetic tranflation commonly marks the infancy 
or decrepitude of a nation’s tafle: if it cannot be denied, that it 
may be eminently ufeful to the former period, it’s influence on 
the latter is at leaft problematic: a reveneration of public tate 
long vitiated, is a phenomenon as uncommon as a return of age 
tovicour, what once was wholefome nourifliment, is now an organ 
of deitruction ; the tranflator therefore, who aims at fuccefs, muft 
flatter the tafie he means to correct, and dafh his dofe with fafhion. 

A magnificent difplay has been made of the requifites neceflary 
to conilitute an emendatory critic of national poctry: he is to 
comprehend all poflibiliry of meaning with all poflibility of ex- 
preflion: he muft be acquainted with the peculiar ‘ ton’ of his 
author’s time, and fully polleffed of his caft of thought and turn 
of ftyle: but what is be difficulty of thefe attainments to the dif- 
ficulties to be furmounted by the tranflator of a claffic ? Obliged 
to produce a coalition of two languages for ever feparated by 
tune and every habit of fociety ; affailed by obliterated cuftom, 
mytholoric obfcurities, perverted readings, and unintelligible allu« 
fion, which he muft either clear up or rik being laid afide ; chain- 

down to a ferupulous obfervance of his author’s manner and 
meaning, which yet he is expected to render with all the ener. 
and wate of the original, and to foar in fetters ; bound to be equally 
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blind to momentary irradiation, and deaf to the invitation of embef- 
lifhment, where his author fails, or difdains, to allure or fhine, he 
muf content himfelf with the fecret honours of relignation—and of 
duties and con{traints like thele, and many more, what is the ree 
ward ? He will be told, and truly cold, that trantlation is the ho- 
mace offered by inferiour talent to genius, and that, if he faceeed, 
he {hall have the wages of an interpreter, and be the firit fervant 
of his mailer. 

Mr. B., in fome places of his preface, talks of switation, whilft in 
others he co mpares himfelt to one who makes a caf? from [ome cele 
brated ancient fatue: spe if che firil of thefe expretlions , unlefs it be 
erroneoufly ufed for copy/ng, convey too lax an idea for tranflation 
in it’s yenuine fenie, ra {econd, we apprehend, is altogether ins 

pplicab le to it. Vo make a caftis amechanical operation, in 
which no one can fail who has ferved his time to the butinefs; 
which bufinefs amy one can learn, who has eves, hands, and a come 
mon degree ot attention: the figure that iffues from the mould is 
not a copy, is not an iinitation, jt is the fame on which the form 
was made, and allthe difference coniiits in a difference of mate- 
terials, and a few, almott imperceptible futures. He who has 
fecn a good caft ot the Apollo or Venus in the moulder’s fhop, 
necd not repme at not having infpecied the originals, unlefs he be 

n anti quarian, and ambitious to know whether they be blocks 
from Luni or the grata ot Penthelic . kip : the few * finexze 
of to uch, and delicacies of joints and furtace unattainable in the 
caft, are perec ae le only to the fineft eyes, and thofe, as they can 
perceive, can nearly fupply the want of them. And isthis the cafe 
of a tranf: a Can he, who fhould,. for initance, underftand 
the roman language as well as Virgil, and his own as well as 
he ought, take it upon himfelf to fay, that by transfufing the 
latin pocm into modern verfe, he will produce as palpable a du- 
plicate of Virgil, as an attentive moulder mutt from a form of any 
given flatue? The ab furdity of Cich an affertion will be obvious, 
till rafte ca . be taught Jike a trade, lancuage admit of fufion like 
metal and plaifer,. or it’s divarication, to ufe the ftraddling word 
of ag niit be reducible to a gentle ‘cam. Mr. B., fentible of 
fuch incongruity, is under the necefity of being at variance with 
hi mfe lf, and admitting of a hind of optional, now ‘ literal,” now 
* lax’ fidehty—a herefy againtt the moulder’ s procefs, that might 
be ath ected from one who appears fo little vented in it. 

By making choice of Virgil for his author, Mr. B. has, in our 
opinion, better confulted the reigning tafle, than the tranflator of 
Homer, whofe broad and artlefs frefcos,, to borraw in ourturn an 
expreflion trom a fitter art, are lefs calcul: ited to pleafe, than the 
. cold n hue and glowing colours of the italian ; for though majelly 
and pathos be the lead ing features of Virgil’s mufe, yet ut ws the 
fplendour inte which he polifhed his fcenes, the ornaments wih 
which he furroundedthem,the unattainableharmonyot his verfe, that 
chiefly captivate the greater number of his readers. —What claims 
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| preteating him with a few extracts from fome of the 
Muu aniereding parts oi the work, 
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he terrible moment, from the fourth book, when Dido firft dif- 


eovers the flying fleet, with her ejaculations and death, appeare te 
us to deferve the firft place. Book ty. pr. 149. 


¢ And now Aurora, leaving Tithon’s bed, 
With renovared beams lights up the world, 
The queen, when from a beacon firt the {pied 
The whitening dawn, and faw the fleet move on 
With fails atow, and now all vacated 
Tne ports and fhores, where not a man remain’d ; 
Beating her beauteous bofom o’er and o’er, 
And rending trom her head her golden hair, 
© O fove!” fhe cries aloud, ** and fhall he go we 
And fhall the fugitive have fcoff’d our realms ? 
Will they not hafte with arms, and hot purfue 
Rufhing from all the town ?—nor others tear 
The veffels from their ftations >—Hence away ! 
Hither with flames !—to fea!—ftrain ev’ry oar !—.- 
——Where am I? or what rambling words are thefe ? 
What frenzy turns the current of my foul ?— 
Unhappy Dido! now fate wrings indeed! 
Then when thou gav’ft the fceptre from thy hand, 
Then fhould thine ire have burn’d: Lo! fuch Ais faith, 
His honour, who, they fay, ftill with him bears 
His country’s gods, and on his neck fuflain’d 
A father worn with age !— Could I not feize, 
And tear, and ftrew him piecemeal on the waves ? 
Not the whole rabble, not himfelf cut off 
Afcanius, and then difh him to his fire! 
But doubtful had the battle been ?—fo be— 
About to die, whom now have I to fear ? 
Brands had I hurl’d amidft his naval camp, 
And fill’d with flames the hatches; fire and fon, 
With the whole race, had I made nothing ; then 
Flung headlong mine own body on the pile !— 
O fun, whofe fires pervade all works of earth! 
And thou, to thefe myfterious cares of mine 
Confcious interpreter, Saturnia, thou! 
And Hecate, with howls nofurnal hail’d 
Through flreets of towns! and fiends of vengeance ve 
And gods of dying Dido! deign to accept 
This facrifice devote, and bend your wrath 
On fins that cry for juftice! hear our pray’r! 
If ’tis neceffity’s decree that fafe 
Yon moniter reach the port, and fail to land, 
It thus the voice of fov’reign Jupiter 
Fix irreverfibly the bounds of doom, 
Yet, at the leait, by a bold nation’s war 
And arms ftill harafs’d, from his own domains 
In exile driv’n, torn from his child’s embrace, 
Let him beg aid, and fee expire in fhame 
All he bef loves; nor when he hath at length 
Surrender’d him on hardeft terms, not thea ’ 
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His realms or precious life let him enjoy, 
But fall before his dav, and ’midit the fands 
Unburied lie! ‘Thus Dido makes her pray’r: 
‘Thefe my laft accents with my blood I pour. 
Then ye, O tyrians! plague with deeds of hate 
His feed, and univerfal race unborn, 
And fend the gifted tidings to our fade. 
No love nor league between the nations live : 
O fome avenger, from our buried bones 
One day arife, to hunt with fword and fire 
Thefe eaten coloniits hereatter—now— 
Whene’er fhall prompt occafion league with pow’r. 
Be fhores to fhores contrarious, waves to waves, 
(Such fate I imprecate!) be arms to arms ; 
And their laft fons prolong th’ immortal ftrite! 

‘ This faid, her mind fhe darts on ev’ry fide, 
= a fooneft to break off from loathed light. 

us brief to Barce, then, Sicheus’ nurfe:— 
(Her own lay buricd in her native land,) 
Anna—dear nurfe—hither, my fifter, bring: 
Bid that fhe fprinkle with the running ftream 
Her limbs in hafte, and with her lead along ; 
The vittims, and appointed gifts of peace. 
Thus let her come, and thou thy temples wreath 
With pious bands. ‘Thofe facred ceremonies 
Duly by me prepar’d to ftygian Jove, 
I mean to accomplifh now, conclude my cares, 
And of the Dardan chief confume the pile. 
She faid: and with the diligence of age, 
Barce, obedient, fped her fteps away. 

‘ But thrilling, and to wild delirium wrought 
By her terrific enterprife, the queen, 
Rolling her haggard eyc-balls ftrak’d with blood, 
Her agued cheeks all fleck’d, and whitening o’er 
With coming death, the dome’s interior gates 
Burfts through,—and, onward, fiorms up the high pile, 
And the Dardanian fword, a gift defign’d 
For purpofes far different, lays bare. 
Here when the Trojan velts and well-known bed 
Now ftruck her eyes,—by tears, a little while, 
And rifing recollections held in paufe, 
She funk along the couch, then fpoke her laf: 
Delicious fpoils! while Jove and Fate allow’d, 
Receive this foul, and eafe me of thefe woes! 
I’have liv’d, and run the courfe by fortune giv’n : 
And now faall pafs below my mighty fhade. 
A city | have rais’d renown’d in fame, 
Walls of my own have feen, aveng’d my lord, 
And punith’d my fraternal enemy. 
Biefied, ah me! too bleffed, had 





but had 


The keels of Lhum never touch’d our fhores ! 
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« She faid; and having with her eager lips 
Imprefs’d the nuptial bed, and fhall we, then, 
Die unreveng’d ? Yet die we ftill,———the cries ; 
Thus——thus-——with joy I haften to the fhades. 
May now the cruel Dardan from the deep 
Drink with his eyes thefe fires, and with him bear, 
Where’er he goes, the omens of my death. 

She faid ; whom, as fhe fpake, her train beheld 
Fall’n on the fword, and faw the blade with gore 
Frefh reeking, and her blood-befprinkled hands. 
Up through the lofty court their fhrieks afcend : 
O’er all the city, to its bafe convuls’d, 

Flies madding Fame: fhrill the high domes refound 
With wails of women, and laments, and groans: 
Th’ outrageous forrows ring return’d from Heav’n, 
Not lefs than if, the pouring foes fet in, 

Carthage fhould tumble whole, or ancient Tyre; 
And raging flames above the pinnacles 

Of Gods and men refiftlefs roll along.” 


The next paflage we prefent to the reader is part of Anchifes’ majef- 











tic enumeration ot his potterity, with the celebrated apoitrophe to Mar- 
¢ellus. Book vi. P. 237. 


‘ But who is he confpicuous from afar 

With olive boughs, and bearing in his hand 

The facred things ? I know the hoary hair 

And chin time-filver’d of the roman king ; 

Who firft fhall fix by laws the city’s weal ; 

From the {mall Cures and his humble fields 

Sent to vaft empire. ‘Tullus that fucceeds 
Shall break his country’s floth, and roufe to arms 
Her torpid natives, by lethargic peace 
Kitrang’d from triumphs. Follows near in place 
Ancus, of lofty boaft ; too much ev’n now 
Prizing the breath of popular applaufe. 

And would’ft thou fee befide the Tarquin kings, 
And him th’ avenger Brutus, haughty foul ! 

And the recover’d fafces? Firft fhall he 

The conful’s power receive, and axe auftere, 
And for fair liberty the father call 

His fons to death, while yet they roufe new wars. 
Sad Parent! of the ftern decree howe’er 

Deem future times, in him fhall patriot love 
Prevail, and boundlefs appetite of praife. 

Near thefe, the Decii and the Drufi fee, 

And he who bears th’ inexorable axe 

Torquatus, and Camillus, where he comes 
Returning with the ftandard from the foe. 

But they whom, glittering each in equal arms, 
Thou there difcern’ft, concordant fpirits now, 
While dark envelop’d {n the fhades of night, 
Alas! what wars, if e’er they fhall attain 

The light of life, what hofts, what maffacres, 
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With mutual fury fhall they raife around, 

From Alpine heights and from Moneecus’ brow 
The fire defcending, from th’ oppofed eaft, 
With his auxiliar files of war, the fon, 

Train not, my children, O train not your fouls 
To ftrifes unnatural as thefe, nor turn 

On her own bowels thus vour country’s might, 


Aid thou firft fpare, O thou that fpring’ft from heav’n, 


Blood of myfelt! thy weapons caft away l— 

Yen chieftain to the lofty capitol 

Frem conquer’d Corinth fhall triumphant drive 

His car illuftrious from the grecians flain ; 

While 4e fhall Argos and Mycenz quell, 

Agamemnonian feat, and ev’n himfelf, 

(Sprung of armipotent Achilles’ race,) 

Pyrrhus, avenging thus his Trojan fires 

Dettroy’d, and Pallas’ violated fane. 

Who thee, exalted Cato, would pafs by 

Unnam’d, or, Coflus, thee? Who Gracchus’ race, 

Or either Scipio, thunderbolts of war, 

Libya’s fell plagues? or, ftrong in poverty, 

Fabricius, or Serranus, thee, whofe hand 

Sows thine own furrows? Me, exhaufted, thus, 

Whither, O Fabii, hurry ye away? 

Thou, Fabius, thou art he, nam’d Maximus, 

That by procraftination fhalt alone 

*Stablifh the tottering fortunes of cur race. 

Others, perchance, may mould with fmoother hand 

The breathing brafs, or from the marble wake 

‘The living countenance ; with higher fkill 

May plead a client's caufe ; or with the wand 

Heav’n’s courfes trace, or fing the rifing itars : 

To rule o’er nations, Roman, be thy care; 

Thefe be thine arts, to lay the laws of peace, 

To fpare the vanquifh’d, and bring down the proud, 
‘ He paus’d: then to the wand’ring pair fabjoins ¢ 

See where, confpicuous in triumphant fpoils, 

Marcellus moves along, and victor tow’rs 

O’erall. He the perturbed fates of Rome 

Shall, an equeftrian, calm, and overthrowing 

‘The Carthaginian and the rebe! Gaul, 

Hang the third fpoils to fire Quirinus’ name, 

But here Aincas, for he faw betide 

Proceeding with the chief along, a youth 

Of form tranfcending, in refulgent arms, 

But with fad eyes down-fix’d, and joylefs brow, 

What's he, my father, tell, who companies 

The hero on his way ? a fon is he? 

Or fome defcendant from his mighty line ? 

What reftlefs clamours of furrounding friends! 

How lives in him Marcellus o’er again ¢ 

Burt round his youthful brow, lo! fomb’rous aight 

Her pinions flags with melancholy fhade 
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Anchifes then, tears rufhing to his eyes : 
Dive not, my fon, into the griefs profound 

Of thine own fefh.: him fhall the deftinies 
But fhew to earth, nor grant his longer tay. 
Were fuch bleit gifts perpetual, O ye Pow’rs! 
loo potent would ye deem the Roman name : 
That plain of Mars, before the mighty walls, 
What groans of heroes fhall it fend! and thou, 
‘Tiber, what pomps funereal fee while flows 
Belide his recent tomb thy pafling ftream ! 

Nor any youth of Ilium’s line fhall raife 

‘The Latian’s fires to hopes fo high, nor e’er 

So proudly glory the Romulean land 

In any fon her fofl’ring breatt {hall rear. 

Ah piety! Ah prifine taith! and thou 

Right hand unguell’d in war! no fon of Mars 
Unmilchief’d had oppos’d his mailed front, 
Whether on ground he fprang upon the foe, 

Or dug with armed heel has feaming horfe ! 

Ah! youth deplored ! can’ft thou but avail 

To burft the bonds of rugged deftiny, 

Thou then fhalt be Marcellus !—Lillies bring 
With lavifh hand, that I may ftrew around 

The purple fow’rs, and my defcendaut’s fhade 
Heap with fuch gifts at leaft, difcharging due 


This empty tribute.’ 





> 


The firt encounter of Mezentius and AEneas, with Laufus interpo- 

and flain to fave his father, muft interett the reader. B. x. P. 396. 
‘ But now Mezentius, fhaking high his fpear, 

Stupendous beam! is winding o’er ihe field 

His walk of death; not than Orion’s felf 

Lefs huge, what time through Neptune’s monftrous pool 

He {trides mid-way, his paflage cleaving on, 

While o’er the waters by the shoulders he 

Tow’rs fupereminent: or when fometime 

Bearing from off the mountain-eminence 

A veteran afh, he waiks the folid world, 

Lofing his head among the clouds of heav’n: 

Such, in vaft arms, Mezentius bears him on. 

From th’ other fide Aineas, where his eye 

Through the long files of battle catch’d his courfe, 

Prepares to advance and front him. He remains 

Undaunted, waiting his exalted foe, 

And in his own collected mafs ftands faft. 

Then, with experienc’d eye, meafures intent 

What fcope his fpear demands :—‘* Befriend me now, 

Q thou right hand, my God! and thou wing’d fpear, 

Which in that hand I poife! Laufus! the fpoils 

‘Torn from the body of yon plunderer, 

On thee, my tree of trophy, foon fhall hang. 

He faid, and from afar his roaring {pear 


Hur ’d; but the flying weapon from the thield 
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Turn’d of oblique, and twixt the flank and fide 

Transfix'd the great Antores far away 3 

Antores, he who in Alcides’ train 

From Argos fent, follow’d Evander’s fates, 

And in a Latian city fix’d his feat. 

He, haplefs! by another’s wound is flain, 

And looks his laf on heav’n, and, as he dies, 

The fweets of Argos gleam athwart his foul. 

Pious Aineas toffes then his beam, 

‘That through the hollow orb of triple brafs, 

Through all the hempen folds, and through that work 

Whereto three pulls had giv’n their textur’d hides, 

Made inroad, and took root down in his groin: 

There died its violence, The chief of Troy 

Exulting as he faw the Tufcan’s blood, 

Tears out his falchion from its cafe, and {prings, 

Fervid in ire, on his confounded foe. 

Laufus beholding, ftung by filtal love, 

Groan’d deep; while down his cheeks faft roll the tears, 

Here, youth of ever-memorable name ! 

(May but late times believe the wondrous deed,) 

Neither thy death’s hard chance and glorious att 
ly fong fhall pafs in filence by, nor thee. 

The father, ufelefs now, and hamper’d fore, 

Gave way recoiling, and the hoftile {pear 

Trail’d in his buckler. Then out-fprang the boy, 

Plung’d in the thick of fight, and rufh’d below 

fEneas’ edge, (whofe arm, gone up on high, 

Was, with the blow, again now coming down,) 

And, bearing, kept him off awhile. His friends 

Follow with fhouts tumultuous ; while the fire, 

By his fon’s target cover’d, quits the field. 

All fling their ah at once, and from afar 

With miffile weapons trouble off the foe :———— ' 

Houfing behind his fhield, Aineas burns: 

And like as when the clouds of ftormy heav’n 

Pour down precipitate their hoarded hail, 

Wide o’er the plain each hind and hufbandman 

Scuds diverfe, and the traveller hides beneath 

Or fome fafe pinnacle, or river-bank, 

Or tall cliff’s hollow’d nook, whilft yet on earth 

The fhow’r comes down ; that, with the fun’s return 

Emerging, they may labour out the day ; 

Thus now Aineas from all fides around 

With weapons overwhelm’d, fuftains alone 

The aggregated tempeft of the war, 

Waiting the thunder’s paufe :—and Laufus fill 

The chief rebukes ; Laufus, loud threat’ni 

«© Where coft thou rufh, death doom’d ? wi 

Thy ftrength ? Thy duty fnares thee to thy fate,” 

Yet a frenzy goads him on ;—-and now 

In the Dardanian its kindles up 

Severer anger, while the deftinies 
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Wind off the lateft threads of Laufus’ life ; 
For through his youthful frame Anchifes’ fon 
Drives his puiffant blade, and buries home. _ . 
The point pafs’d rhrough his targe, and his light armg, . 
While he was threatening fill, and through that vet 
His mother’s hand had wove with flender gold. 

The life-blood drowns his Sciorm; then through air 
Th’ unbodied foul fled iurrowing to thé fhades. 

But foon as now AEneas’ eyes beheid 

The features of the dying boy, and cheek, 

That cheek grown now {fo bloodlefs and fo pale, 

He groans deep pity, and extends hjs hand, 

While all the father rufhes o'er his foul, 

«© Poor boy !—for virtuous energies like thefe 

What guerdon meafuring thy glorious praife 
Can now /Eneas give ?—Keep ftill thole arms 

So late thy joy : thee freely I reftore 

{If fach-like cares may touch thee,)’ to the fhades 

And afhes of thy fires. —Yet thy fad end, 

Unhappy youth! with this, at leaft, fmooth o’er,——». 
Thou tall’it by great Aineas’ hand.” He faid, 

And the yourh’s lingering friends rebuking ftern, 
Heaves off from earth him foiling with his blood 

The decent order of his flowing hair.’ 


We conclude our extracts with the death of Bitias, and @ye mag- 


pificent comparifon it introduces. Book ix. P. 352. 








’ Aphidnus thea 
And Merope he fells, and Erymas ; 
Then Bitias, whilft his eyes were ftreaming fire, 
And his breaft boiling o’er :—-—not with the dart, 
For to no dart had he furrender’d life : 
But, roaring dire, a javelin wreath’d with flames 
Came in like thunder; which not two bull hides, 
Nor his good frock of mail guarded twice o’er 
With fcales of gold, abides: down come at once 
His monftrous limbs: under the load earth groans; 
Thunders upon his breaft the ponderous fhield, 
Thus fometime on Eubeean Baiz’s fhores 
Tumbles a rocky mole, up-pil’d on high 
With mightieft maffes, and within the flood 
Fix'd deep ; thus finking prone, it drags at once 
Big ruin down, and dafh’d againft the fands, 
Tnto its bed fubfides immovable : 
<r y the feas, and the black fands boil high; 
While at the found fhakes tow’ring Prochysa 
And fhakes Inarime’s rock-bed, o’erlaid 
At Jove’s command on huge Typhceus’ limbs. 
Here to the Latins Mars armipotent 
Adds fire and force, and turns within their breafts 
His fpur; and fends to Troy flight and black fegr, 
They ruth from ev’ry fide to th’.offer’d fight, 
And on their spirits firs she wasrios-God, 
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If after thefe fpecimens, which, we truft, neither the reader 
nor the tranilator will take merely for bricks offered as famples 
of the building, we may venture to offer our own opinion : we 
hefitate not te declare, that with regard to a full comprehenfion of 
his author’s general fenfe, we think Mr. B. adequate to the tak 
he undertook, and im point of fidelity fuperiour to moft or all of 
his predeceflors. He frequently rifes to an uncommon degree of 
animation, and oftener meets than finds his words;—he ts grave, 
though his gravity be fometimes § hampered’ by expreffions which 
cuttom has aflociated with lower ideas than the dignity of epic 
fong admits; nor can it always be afcribed to defign, or itubborn- 
nefs of meafure, when he is hard and rugged, or to the imbecility 
of language, when he is profaic, verbofe, and languid*. Blank- 
verfe, which, as he fays, Milton has * confecrated to heroic fong,’ 
is, no doubt, the only metre by which he could hope to approach 
bis model: yet Milton might, with propriety, have predicted of his 
verfe, what Michael Angelo is faid to have foretold of his ftyle— 
that ic would produce a race of-blunderers who fhould call him 
father. With that fervile herd of imitators we are far from 
ranging Mr. B. To an ear not unmufical, and a verfe of his 
own, he joins a fufficient comprehenfion of that neceflary variety 
of period, which alone can carry a reader of talte through an ex- 
tenfive poem ; let the work, by which he has now diftinguifhed 
himfelf, receive the improvements of time and meditation, and it 
mat rank with the firit tranflations the language offers. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Axnt.rt. Specimensof Hindoo Literature : confifiing of Tranflations, from 
the Tamoul Language, of [ome Hindoo Works of Morality and Imagi- 
nation, with explanatery Notes. To which are prefixed Introdudory 
Remarks on the Mythology, Literatere, ec. of the Hindoos. By 
N. E. Kinderfley, Eig. 8v0. 348 pages. 3 plates. Price 
7s. 6d. in Boards. Wingrave. 1794. 

* THERE 1s Rotany race of men, fays Cicero, however barbarous 
it may be, which does not know that God exilts, although it may 





* ‘That pathetic fentence of Eneas, in the portico at Carthage, 
‘ Sunt Lachryme rerum, & mentem mortalia tangunt, 
1s an inttance of this; woes might have found tears, and inortal 
iympathy, without dilating it into the two very modern Lacs— 
‘ Ev’n in thefe regions tears are found to flow, 
And mortal mis’ries touch the feeling breaft.’ 
This is paraphrate, not tranflation ; this is the anatomy of a beau- 
tiiul limb, but not the limb. The following line— 
* Palhda Tifiphone media inter millia fevit,’ 
demands of the tranflator the reduction of ‘ millions’ to thou- 
finds, Book x. v. 1024; and in the paflage immediately fubfe- 
quent, Orion had better hide than * Jofe’ his head among the 
clouds. In a tranflation of Virgil, trifles like thefe are of con- 
tequence. 
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not have any proper ideas of his exiftence.—And as this univerfal 
confent of mankind is the voice of nature and proof of truth, it 
mutt be granted that there is a divine being *.’ But although the 
belicf of the exittence of a deity has in all ages been admitted, the 
ideas which. have prevailed refpecting his mode of exiltence have 
been as different as the various races of men from each other. 
If, amongit the more enlightened philofophers, fome conceived 
the idea of an all-powerful firft caufe, acting trom itfelf alone, 
the greater number extended their reafonings no farther than 
active effects. Befides, a being fo abftractedly conlidered, could 
not be an object of adoration or fear tothe vulgar. ‘Their god 
muit be a perfonal one, influenced by their actions, to confer 
ewards or inflict punifhments on his creatures. And as we can 
only reafon from effects to caufes, whatever was excellent in any 
particular, was referred to as an emblem of correfponding quality 
of the deity.” From being taught thus to contemplate the attri- 
butes of the fupreme Being through allegorical objects, the greater 
part of mankind were eafily led to direct their worfhip to the ob- 
jects themfelves. What ignorance had thus begun, the craft of 
prieits and rulers perpetuated: and gods and goddefles were mul- 
tiplied, and objects of worfhip formed in endlefs fucceffion +. The 
modes of worthip, of courfe, correfponded to the objects, and all 
the rites which ignorance, folly, or an heated imagination could 
fuggelt, were enjoined to the votaries of fome imaginary bcing. 
For though moitt of thefe religion-mongers contidered, that pre- 
cepts of morality and of juftice between man and man were ne- 
ceflary to the exiltence of fociety, and that they fhould in general 
teach men to be good; yet intereft or pgffion often fwayed the 
ielt conftituted interpreters of the deity’s will, to ordain atts of 
ipjuflice, oppreflion, and cruelty. But for this purpofe, it was 
neceflary to invent deities of a correfponding defcription, for 
they were not fo abfurd as to make goodnefs fanétion vice, or 
perfection enjoin depravity. Hence fuperiour beings were repre- 
fented under the moft hideous forms, to impel the people by 
terrour to execute the atrocious atts dictated by their priefts : and 
unnatural combinations of animals and men were made gods to 
fanction their depraved propenfities. The ignorant multirude 
believed all, and every thing became an object of worfhip, that 
ambition, interefl, caprice, or even folly itfelf could fuggeft f. 


fGen 





** Inter homines gens nulla eft tam fera que non fciat deum 
effe habendum, etiamfi ignoret qualem habere decet, quoniain 
vero in reomni confenfio firma gentium omnium eft vox nature & 
argumentum veritatis; contitendum eft numen aliquod divinum effe.’ 

t Rome, at one time, had not lefs than 30,000 deities. 

* } The Gofeyns and Bramins having tafted the fweets of prieftly 
power by the firft of thefe Bhades, (the hindoo {fcriptures) de- 
termined to enlarge and eitablifh it, by the promulgation of the 
lait; for in this, the exterior modes of worthip were fo multiplicd, | 
and fuch a numerous train of new divinities created, which the 
people 
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We have already feen, in the Differtations of fir William Jones: 
on the gods of Italy, Greece, and India, fo ftriking a fimilarity 
between them, as to induce a belief, that they had the fame ori- 
gin*. Mr. Wilford, in his account of Egypt, collected from the 
{anfcrit, corroborates the fame opinion ¢: and both thefe writers 
relate braminical traditions of the deluge, which correfpond with 
the hebrew narrative. Mr. Holwell, one of the earlieft european 
inquirers into the purity of the gentoo religion, fuggefts, that the 
Birman ot the gentoos, and Curist, are one and the fame indi- 
vidual, firft begotten of the Father. That Mofes, in an allego- 
rical defcription of the creation, the fall of man from ange &ec, 
alluded to the dottrines which Birmah had long before promul- 
gated refpecting the creation of angels, and the fall of a part of 
them, to imperfeétion, difobedience, and punifhment, 

The doctrines delivered by Brahma, in the firft book of the 
Shaftah, are, according to that author, nearly as follows: 

God is one,—creator of all that is—God is like a perfe& 
fphere, without beginning or end—God rules and governs all 
creation by a general providence, refulting from firft determined 
and fixed principles. 

The eterna! one, abforbed in the contemplation of his own ex- 
iftence, in the fulnefs of time refolved to participate his glory 
and effence with beings capable of feeling and fharing @eatitude, 
und of adminiitring to his glory,—Thefe beings then were not— 
the eternal one willed—and they were. He formed them im part 
of his own effence ; capable of perfection, but with the powers of 
imperfection ; both depending on their voluntary election, The 





people never before had heard or dreamed of, and both the one 
and the other were fo inveloped by the Gofeyns and Bramins in 
darknefs penetrable to themtelves only, that thofe profeffors of 
divinity became of new and great importance. Every head of a 
family was obliged to have one of thofe ghoftly fathers at his 
elbow ; and, in tact, the people became in general mere machines, 
a¢tuated and moved, as either the good or evit intentions of their 
houfhold tyrants dictated.’ Holwell on the religious tenets of the 
Hindoes. 

To this account of the Bengal priefts, it is but fair to add the 
character of their neighbours on the eaftern fide of the bay, as given 
by a traveller in the beginning of the prefent century. 

‘ The pegu clergy teach, that charity is the moft fublime 
virtue, and they cherifh all alike, without diftinétion, for the fake 
of religion. They hold all religions to be good, that reach men 
to be good, and that the deities are pleafed with variety of wor- 
fhip, but with none that is hurtful to men, becaufe cruelty muft 
be difagreeable to the nature of a deity. They have but few 


polemicks and no perfecutions.’ Hamilton’s account of the Eaf 


Indies. 
* Analyt. Review, Vol. v1, p. 313. 
t Analyt. Review, Vol. xrxy p. 120 
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eternal one firft created Birmah, Biftnoo and Sieb ; then Moifafoor 
and all the angelic holt. The eternal one gave pre-eminence to 
Birmah, Biftnoo end Sieb. The abitract of the remaining part 
of the narrative, tothe creation of the world, is—That in procefs 
of time envy and jealoufy took poflefon of Moiiatoor, and other 
leaders of the angelic bands, and rejecting the powers of perfection 
they exerted their powers of imperfection, and did evil in the 
fight of the eternal one. They denied fubmiilion to his vicege- 
gerent (Birmah) and his coadjutors, Biftnoo and Sieb, and faid 
to themfelves, * We will rule!’ I'he eternal one, whofe omni- 
fcience, prefcience, and influence, extended to all things except the 
actions of beings which he had created free, beheld with grief 
and anger the defettion of thefe angels, and fent Birmah, Bitt- 
noo, and Sieb to admonifh them, but in vain. Sieb therefore 
plunged them into Ouderah (intenfe darknefs), there to futter 
forrows unceafing. The faithful angels never ceafed imploring 
for their pardon and refloration. The eternal one at length re- 
lented, and although he could not forefee the effect of his mercy on 
the future conduét of the delinquents, yet unwilling to relinquifh 
the hopes of their repentance, he declared his will, that they 
fhould be releafed from the Ozderah, and be placed in a flate of 
trial and probation, with powers to work out their own falvation. 
For this purpofe he created the world, and formed bodies for 
their reception, fubjeét to change, decay, death, and renewal, and 
to the confequences of natural and moral evil, in a juft propor- 
tion to the degree of their original guilt. After pafling. through 
eighty-eight tranfinigrations, they animate the form of man, In 
which their intellectual powers are enlarged, even as when firft 
created free ; and in this form is their chief itate of trial and pro- 
bation. For offences committed in this ftate, they are fent back 
to the Oxderah, for a time proportionate to the magnitude of their 
offences ; after which the fame tranfmigrations are to take place 
agai, exeept the crime has been that of fuicide or beftiality, for 
which Sieb is to plunge the offending fpirit into Onderah for ever. 
Holrwell's Hiflorical events. 

In fo large a territory as Hinduftan, various kinds of religion 
may be expected to prevail, and very different opinions refpect- 
ing the fame fyftem. The feveral fyftems of the hindus, howe 
ever, appear to have the fame origin; although the powers of 
their reipective deities, and the aéts recorded of them, are various 
in different parts of India, The work before us contains acom- 
pendious account of the hindu mythology, as collected from 
the writings of the bramins on the Choromande! coalt. For the 
fubftance of this, Mr. Kinderfley expreffes his obligations to the 
\ev. Mr. Gerricke, proteftant mifionary at Madras, who gave it as 
fhe accumulated refult of many years inveftigation and acquainte 
ance with the natives and their language ; and the accuracy ef 
the account was further confirmed to Mr. K. by the hindus 
theinfelves, ‘The hindoo mythology,’ fays he, ‘ may be di- 
vided into five diftin& parts, forming ene complete fcheme of 
religious faith: viz. their belief in, 

ii, The one fupreme firft caufe of all things ; callen OF 
them 
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them ParausaHrau-VusuToo ™. 

¢ 2, The three divine powers of creation, prelervat and des 
fruétion, refiding in three diitinct intelligences, named Bruma, 
Versunoo, and Suivven; who are fuppofed to be not only 
three perfons, but alfo in an intimate degree confolidated into one 
compound being: they are accordingly indifcriminately termed 
MoomoorTicorL# (orthe three gods) ; and alfo TREEMOOKTER, 
or the ¢riple god. The refpective wives and defcendants of thefe 
(who as {uch alfo receive divine honours) may be ranged under 
this fecond head. 

‘3. Arace of demons, who are invoked, not for pofitive good, 
burt folcly tor protection from evil, and are termed Daivaudegoel, 
With them we fhall clafs thofe evil fpirits, againft whofe male- 
volence this protection is fought. 

‘4. Avery different order of intelligences, which bear a near 
refemblance to the gen/f of the Arabians, and in fome refpedts 
to the demi-gods of the roman mythology ; as among them are 
fuppofed to exift their ancient heroes and faints. Thefe are 
termed Darvergoel. 

‘5. Nine principal celeflial luminaries ; in whofe influences on 
human events they have great faith, and which are called Nova 
| OF eggum. 

‘ The ercat firft caufe of all, Paraubahrah-Vufhtoo, has no tem- 
ples or religious rites whatever; nor is he ever publicly and di- 
rectly worflipped in his fpiritual immaterial capacity ; and, I ap- 
prehend, heis very rarely the immediate object of private devotion. 

¢ The Zreemoortee are by fome of the more intelligent and learned 
{though by no means by the bulk of the hindoos) worfhipped, 
not only as oxe, but as the fupreme Being himfelf. They are 
now, however, more generally adored feparately ; and, as well 
as their wives and offspring, univerfally, through the medium of 
external images. . The demons are no otherwife objects of invo- 
cation, than merely for the negative benefit of protection from 
evil {pirits, over whom they prefide. As for the fourth and fifth 
clafles, they are not honoured, cither with temples, or regulat 
rites of worilip. 

‘1. PaRausaAHRAH-VusHToo, 

“ 1ft. He is confidered as an immaterial being, without form or 
parts ; without equal, beginning or end; the origin and author. 
of all things ; of whom are all things, and to whom ail things 
return ; on whom gods and men depend, who is all in all; and, 
in fine, the only one God. 

_ *2. Asa material being, affuming a vifible form, and combin- 
ing in himfelf the male and female powers, for the purpofes of 
creation, and of making himfelf known to material beings. As 
fuch, he is defcribed clothed with the fourteen worlds. 

‘11. TREEMOORTEE, Or MoomoorTiIGOEL. 

*Ithas already been ftated, that thefe are Bruna, Veefhneds 
and Shivwen ; that they are confidered as in an intimate degree 
forming one deity, and that this one is, by fome, held to be no 
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* In the northern parts of India, the great firft caufe is, I un- 
deritand, called Brabme (fee Analyt. Rev. Vol. x1x, p. 122): 


+ The termination goel ferves to exprefs*the plural number- 
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gther than the fupreme Almighty ; whofe three great operations 
of creation, prefervation and judgment are, fay they, merely 
fymbolized by the Moomoortigoel. But this is by no means the 
‘rafticat faith of the people at large, who adore them as three 
diftinct material deities. 

‘if. Suivven. Allover India, temples are raifed, and ceremo- 
nies inftituted to his honour. They relate 1008 vifible mani- 
feltations of his prefence on earth, under as many different names. 
In confequence of which he is adored, in his various temples, 
under fome one or other of thefe numerous appellations. Hence 
the miftaken notion europeans have very naturally been led into, 
that each of thefe names, and pagodas, belonged to a diitin¢ct and 
feparate deity. ' 

‘2, VersHnoo ftands next in order to Shivven, in the great 
Treemoortee. He is univerfally honoured with temples and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and (in like manner with Shivven) is adored 
in vatious pagodas under different names, which he bore in the 
feveral manifeitations he exhibited of his preience on earth. His 
paradife is called Vygundum. He is fuppofed to have affumed 
avilible form nine feveral times fince the creation; the laf of 
thefe appearances they throw back near 5000 years; and he is ex- 
pected once more to appear in the world, for the tenth and laft time. 

‘3. Bruma is the laft in confequence, though the firft in 
order of the Moomoortigoel; he is confidered the immediate 
creator of all things, and particularly as the difpoier of each 
perfon’s tate, which he infcribes within the fkull of every created 
being; and which the gods themfelves cannot avert. Bruma it 


s 9 


“ 


1s, who after death paifes fentence of blifs and condemnation; or 

(a3 circumtianees may require) of another birth into this world. 
He is held to be the author of that hindoo fyftem of religious 
worlltp, contained in their vaides (or bedes) by him imparted to 
the world, through a prophet, named VWaida-Viaufer (or pro- 
mulgator of the VWaides). It is very remarkable that Bruma, 
though univerfally acknowledged as one of the Treemoortee, aad 
as pofletling the powers juit mentioned, has neither temple nor 
worfhippers.’ 

Beide thefe principal deities of the various claffes, Shivven, 
Veellinoo, Bruma, &c. have wives, fons, and daughters, who are 
fuppoted to poffefs various powers over the different operations 
of nature, and correfponding influence in human affairs: tem- 
pies are built to them, and worfhip offered, except tothe wife of 
Bruma, to whom no adoration is paid, though fhe is the goddefs 
ot erudition and rhetoric. They however celebrate a feftival 
Once a year to her, in which the bards, fchoolmatters, fcholars, 
and other profeffors of learning, prefent to her their pens and 
books. The nine great luminaries,,or nova greggum, mentioned 
in the above extract, are the feven planets, and the dragon’s head 
and tail. The Iu@ was transformed into his prefent figure, 
from that of two giants; and bears a mortal enmity to the fun 
aud moon, which he from time to time eclipfes by attempting to 
wallow them. Thefe and feveral other Lidia are worfhipped 


Under various fymbots which Mr. K. deferibes ; that of Shivren 
is 
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is mot commonly the Lingam, exhibited in too grofs a manner te 
be defcribed % 

The hindus, Mr. K. obferves, poffeffed, at leaft feveral cen. 
turies ago, an intimate acquaintance with aflronomy ; and loft as 
the fcience is at prefent among them, they are able to calculate 
eclipfes. In their chronology they reckon tour ages of the world, 


years. 
The greddi yogue which lafted 1,728,000 
The treddi yogue — — 1,296,000 
The dwappery yogue _-_ — 864,000 
The caulee yogue is to laf — 432,000 


Of the laft, 4895 years have elapfed. Thefe anfwer to the 
golden, filver, brazen, and iron ages of the weftern ye ae 

Extras from the TEROO-VAULAVER KUDDUL, or the Ocean of 
HF ijdom. 

This is a tranflation from a didactic poem, containing 
precepts on various topics, in the manner of the pro 
verbs of Solomon: It is about 1400 years old. The following 
ate fpecimens. 

‘ The praife or cenfure of this world fhall not affect thofe who 
worfhip and fincerely feek the glory of the true God. 

‘ Thafe who unitormly mortify the five fenfes, of fight, hear- 

ing, talte, fmell, and feeling, fhall for ever enjoy blifs unpe- 
rifhabte. 
‘ Where an amiable heart and prudent difpofition are united 
in a wife, no want will be felt in that houfe ; her judicious mae 
nacement will create a fenfe of abundance in all its happy 
inhabitants. 

« If you defire earthly bleffings, let a good wife be your fir 
object; be affured, no wealth is to be compared to her. Such @ 
wite as above defcribed, is worth enduring a life of penance to 
obtain. 

* True wifdom is learnt by him, who to learning adds the 
virtuous principle of doing hurt to no man.’ 

The principal part of this publication is, the hiitory of the 
Nella Rajah, a hindoe romance. 

This ttory is introduced in a manner fimilar to the tales in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. The Derma rajah, in fore 
mer ages, wandering through a wildernefs with his brothers, 
met an holy pilgrim to whom he related his misfortuncs—That 
the rajah Terrioten had beguiled him of his kingdom at play, 
znd that confidering it as a breach of right to wage war, he and 
his wife and brethren had quitted their country, and, retigned to 
their fate, refided like hermits in the wildernefs. The moonee 
(pilgrim) confoled the diftrefled monarch, and exhorted him to 
bear his iituation with patience, for his ills were but trifling, com- 
pared to what kings even in former ages had fuffered. * What 
comparifon,’ faid he, to your fuffcrings bear, for example, t0 


thote of the Nella rajah? He who was fo eminently celebrated and 


reiplendent with glory, fovereign of Neethtee, fon of Veratlaim, 
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* This object of worfhip is more particularly mentioned in 
Licut. Moore’s narrative, which will foon come under our nose 
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rich in juftice and wifdom, lord of feven of the /eight) divifions 
the aah '—His queen (Tummai Untee) a jewel of piety and 
sa‘tity, had prefented | im with two chi dren, a boy and a girl; 

when like yeu, alas! this 1 ighty monarch was, through his rafh- 
nefs, fraudulently deprived of bise kingdom ; and, like you too, 
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t owed his i0ts to gaming ; fepal irea Trom his ¢ hildrea, his 
° . } - ’ ae a y . 
. , his property, and people, he and his wife were publicly 
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driven from their own city, into a dreary foret, where one anly 
} ’ ’ : . } lL gyre es ee A nas betes 

cloth lerved for coveride to them both. There they lived upon 
roots and herds, and were atterwards even obli fcd tao act as imee- 


i feryants tot ir formerhs tributary kin *Se Yet after all thefe 
« a ‘ - 
accumulated dilireiles, they were by the returning favor of 


? . . * Mi . - oo 
Veelbuoo, rettored tot r kinedom and happinefs. 
oe ; ‘ i 1 i} ~ ‘ as ’ oor 
ihis is the eeneral Outiine of the tlorv, the particul ar parts of 
which a compoled in the extravarance Of oricn il ima 7eryve 
‘Y 


" 
The Nella rajah is deferibed as i prince en inently good, in 
whofe kingdom the or received on » tenth of the 
produce, while the inhabitants enjoy ed in cotmtort gee remaining 
nine tenths *. He is farther delecribed, as endowed with all men- 
tal and periona il accomplifhments in a fuperlative degree. Tume 
mai Untee, the daughter of the Beem rajah, equally r excel- 
Jed all aches females. Fame {poke of them, as only worthy 
of cach other; and the {parks of affection thus kindled were fanned 
into flame by the aunnays +, who alternately defcribed to each 
the perfections of the other. The princefs was fo afllicted by 
love, that her father appointed a day tor the rajahs of the world 
to ved at his court to claim her hand, promifing to fandction 
her hoice. An old mo nec, at this juncture, fiew to the world 
of d laive ers, and acquainted them with the occurrence. Daivuntren, 

tte, Gouberen, the go f of wealth, Yaroonen the god of the fea, 
al Eemen the god of death and bell, agreed to 70 ai nd offer theme 
lelves to difappoint the mortal rajahs. The Nella rajah, however, 
at length prevail led, and the daivers beitowing on the happy 
pair their blefings, depa ‘ted for their heav enly habitations. 
On their journey back, they met Shuanee, the {pirit of Saturn, 
roing on the fame trrand. The daivers informed him he was too 
site, and that ian de had been rejec ed. The malignant fpirit 
eo to be revenge qd on the rajah and prince! 8, for having thus 
Gifappointed him, and ac ‘cordingly watched them clofely for 4 
loag time before an oppor tunity offered. But after two years, 
it happened, that the rajah, in performing his ablutions, neg- 
lected to wah a fmall part of his foot; through this, Shunnee 
introduced himfelf, and prompted the rajah to various acts for- 
bidden by the we At the fame time he excited the rajah 
Poofhcarrah to vifit the Nella rajah, with whom he engaged in 
gaming. Shunnee influenced the dice always in favour of Poofh- 
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The tranflator remarks, that this was in the golden age; if it 

had related to the prefent times, the proportions would probably 
have been reverfed. 

t A fort of birds of paradife belonging to the world of daivers, 


endowed with {peech, 
VOL. xx. L carrah, 
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~ 
carrah, and the Nella lof all his perfonal property, and at laf 
his kingdom; which he refgned. and wandered into the wilder- 
nefs, whither his wife followed him. Here they were affailed 
hy the agents of Shunnee, fultained mamitold afflictions, were 
fe »srated from each other, and after efcaping from the perils of 
the wildernefs became fervants at the courts of two rajahs; for- 


werly their tributaries. But as the powers of Shunnee could not 
counteract the decrecs of Bruma, the period of their fufferings 


was limited. Tummai Untee was difcovered and condutted to 


her father’s court, where the Nella rajah was afterwards brought © 
by a tiratagem; the rajah, at whofe court he refided, being in- 


d, under pretence that the Beem rajah intended again to give 
daughter to another hufband, as her firft was loft. The 
~clla rajah officiated as coachman, and occafionally as cook, 
under an ugly black difguife inflicted on him in the wildernefs 
by the god of fire. Tummai-untee fufpected from various cir- 
cumiances, that her lord was conceaied under that ugly form, 
and of this became affured, 


vit 


by eating fome cake of his cooking. 


And as during the time he had remained difguifed, he had feen 
fufficient proofs of his wife’s fidelity, of which he had enter- 


tained doubts; thev were foon reconciled. Bruma Veeflinoo and 
Shivven, the holy Moomoortigoel, defeended to blefs their re 
union. The rajah returned to his former kingdom, and chal- 
lenged Poofhcarrah once more to try his fortune in games 
of chance, tempting him with the perfon of his queen as a itake; 
which the other accepted, but lolitas tait as he had won before, 
and the Nella ra recovered his kingdom; and * long did he 
reign inthe hearts of that world which univerfally acknowledged 
his power, and obeyed his commands.’ 

This ftory fills 245 pages, and abounds with mythological 
allufions and Jeferiptions, to which the tranflator has added.va- 
rious explauatory notes. As a work of remote antiquity, it 18 
undoubtedly curious; but as a compofition, it poffeffes many in- 
accuracies and incontiftencies. The admirers of the wild extras 
vagonce in the Arabian Nights Entertainments will here be dif- 
appointed, and to modern romance readers it will appear folly ; 
bur the mythologtt and antiquarian will find food and amufement. 

At the conclution of the volume, two plates are given of Hin- 


du ars hitects re, taken from the ancient pillars of gray eranite of 
2 choultry in the province of Madura. The columms' appear of 
confiderable tize, but the exact dimenfions are not flated; and 
Mr.K. informs us, each contils of but one block, on’ which, 


with ammenfe labour, various ornaments hive been fculptured, 
that would not difgrace the artills of Europe. The principal 
fubjects relate to their mythology. In one compartment the tree= 
moortee Is reprefented by three bodies on one leg; in another, 18 
an elephant mounted by two fanciful monfters; Shivven dancing 
is in the third; and the internal goddefs Caullee in the fourth. 
He other engraving 1s of Mumooden the hindu cupid ; who is 
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“cane DOW, and howery arrow, “3 


«s a child mounted on a parrot, and armed with a 
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INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 111, 4 Sketch of the War with Tippro Sultaun; or, a Detail of 
Military Operations, from the Commencement of Hoftilities at the Lines 
of Travancore in December 1789, until the Peace concluded b. fore 
Serineapatam in February 1792. By Roderick Mackenzie, Lieute- 
nant s2d Regiment. 2 Vols. 4to. Vol. 1. 258 pages, with an 
Appendix, of 148 pages. Price 1]. 1s. fewed. Calcutta. 1793. 
Imported by Sewell. . 

Wuewn gentlemen of the army, amid their various duties in the 
field, undertake to de{cribe the fcenes in which they were engaged, 
criticifm would be ill employed, if the manner in which the fubjetts 
are treated would excufe feverity, were it indulgec fo freely as to deter 
others from fimilar undertakings. From none but writers of this de- 
{eription can the public receive the information neceffary to guide*their 
decifions on the operations of our armies; and as fuch accounts are 
both important and interefting, every encouragement fhould be 
given to thofe. who have opportunities of obferving fo much, whofe abi- 
lities enable them to proit by thofe opportunities, and whofe incli- 
nation prompts them to communicate the refult of their obfervations. 

We are ready to agree with Mr. M., that ¢ the toil which a foldier, 
intent upon his duty, muft undergo in the courfe of an arduous war, 
where the climate is highly unfavourable to exertions of body and 
mind, will, of itfelf, apologize for many imperfettions in a defcrip- 
tion of momentous campaigns, written chiefly in the field ;’ and avail 
ourfelves of that confideration to avoid, what muft, at all times, be 
unplealant, pointing, with the finger of criticifm, to many imper- 
tections that occur in this fketch. Some, however, are of too glaring 
a nature to be paffed without notice. 

A mere detail of military operations, and fuch, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is this work, does not afford many opportunities of extracting 
parts, either favourable to the author, or interefting to general readers : 
as extra¢ts from fuch a work are but links of the chain of narration, 
which, to be well underftood, muft be feen unbroken. 

The firft volume is divided into five chapters, in which are recorded 
the events of the war previous to the period of lord Cornwallis’s pre- 
parations for taking the field. ‘That they are recorded in an authentic 
manner could not have been doubted, had the author been lefs folicitous 
to prove them, by crowding his page with uninterefting extracts from 
public and private letters, minutes of council, orderly books, &c. 
If a detachment were ordered to embark {for fervice, the author, after 
‘uciently acquainting the reader with it, circ umftantially relates the 
formalities of embarkation, and quotes his authority from the orderly 
hook of the garrifon; this is as fuperfluous as defcribing, from the 
fame fource of information, the minutia of military funeral honours, 
cr producing in a note, cont ining the fubftance of feveral pages, 
vouchers recapitulating intelligence amply detailed in the text. It re- 
minds us of the remark ot a facetious zeatleman, that, if there fhould 
be occafion to affirm that two and two make four, it is not neceflary 
ws quote Cocker’s arithmetic to prove it. As a great proportion of 
the pages of the narrative, which are two hundred and thirty two in 
number, will furnifh inftances to this effect, we make no particular 
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readers, that occur in the mrit twenty } 
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The remainder of the volume is filled with the appendix, which 


contains twenty one articles, including fourteen treaties of alliance, 
meace, &e., which, two or three excepted, do not feem particue 
beriy connected wrth the work. A eloliary, but a very infufiicient one; 


refixed. Among other words not intelligible to all european 
aces, the following fhould have 


— 
,) 


heen explained: aullchs, biby, fubedar, hrore, circar, xindigie, rajab, 
2 cofh, nairs, cofe, cojum, &c. An authordoes injuftice to himfelf, 
' when he pubjithes a work that is unigtel- 
le, without continual references to otler books to explain it. 


In preference to cu ting any part of the narrative, we fhall take, 
as a fair fpecimen of the author's Janouage and reafoning, the firf 


five pages of the third chapter, in which his opinion of the gentoos, 
or hindus, will be feen to differ from that given by many other 


‘ Ts 2 id tra bAy ide 
yp. ar. * The torrents of abufe that have been poured forth by popular 
oraters aoaintt their countrymen in the eaft, to anfwer certain political 


purpofes, can never be flemmed, whilft learned cvriters, through mere 
declamation, contribute to imprefs on the minds of the public vague 
ideas of opprefiions, extertions, and other violations of good orcer 
uunecefarily committed on the * harmlefs hindoos ”’—** Happy would 
it be,” fays a learned profcflor, ‘* if anv of the four european nations 
who have, fuce flivcly, acquired extenfive territories and power 1 
Jndia, could altogether vindicate itfelf from having acted in this 
manner.” As /leams that find vent from alembicks catch frre at the ap- 
proach of a /ight, and endanger the adjacent cats, fo do thefe mif- 
chievous allegations arreft difpefitiens prone to humanity, and poifon 
the minds of the people. Like mephitich fines, that colle? on water 
butts in the Aolds of feits, they do no hurt whilit in confinement ; but 
the moment that the duns is farted, the mariner muft look to bis 


A 

‘ How far other european nations can acquit themfelves of thefe 
eruel infinuations, however neceilarv for them to declare, is wide from 
the fubject of the prefent enquiry; all that is now intended, 1s to 


afirm with confidence, that although in the transfer of extenfive do- 
minions from ene people to another by conqueft, it is impoffible that 
roany individuals, particularly amoneft the principal families, fheuld 
not fuffer hardfhips; vet, no great revolutions were ever fo ftrongly 


roarked by humanity and gencral benevolence as thofe effected by the 


} mate } 


NHAWUON In inala, 
‘ When crimes of fuch deep hue come ‘to light, the perpetrators of 
them mult, at all times, be branded in civilized fociety with a ftamp of 
niamy; confequertiy, allegations of that tendency, ought never t0 
obtain belief, untt] every prepoffeiiion has been minutely fifted ; until 
every tencril of prejudice bas been eradicated; until truth has been 
aced through every poflible fibre; and until proof and conviction 
ave been fubitantiared beyond the poflibility of error. Indire¢t in 
nuations ot barharity always wound more deeply than {pecifick attacks, 
becau’e, their poignancy being artfully concealed, they evade all de- 
tection, and readily impofe on the humane malicious prefumptions fot 
pote proofs, lt is not whether the natives of Hindoftan enjoy 
more comfort under the britith government than they did before theif 
country had been vilited by rangers of the mufflulman perfuafion, that 
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-an here determine. The point at iflue is, whether their fufferings have 
heen increafed or diminifhed by the introduction of chitteds ae 


India; and, whether the principles and p! ‘atiice of a mahomedan or 


did; aud, 

brian Lngng rane on a candid comparative view, are beft calcu- 
sted to render the iborigines happy. 

F i 

lf a greater - greis In FEATS know] ot and civilization; 


if perfect tolerauon im religion however diffonant from reafon and 


-_—< 
ts 
+ 


vv 
TO 


nature; 1f a Certamety that their burdens have not been increafed by 
° - * , - . ] , i < ; ee 
heir p refent rule ; anc, if the conideration that it is not hindoos, 


t 
but rhe followers of Mahomed, that have’ fuftered by the ec elis 
of the chriftians, can affift in fixing a juit criterion for decifion, there 
can be little room te 
¢ Britifh declaimers agatntt their countrymen in India, will find it 
dificulr to produce one infance of cruelty in the exit, that does not 
owe its invention, citer to the aboriyines themfelves cr to their mae 
hom ae rors. They will find it dificult to prove, that a 
briton has been at all privy to thefe baroarities, or that he has intro- 
duced others in their ftead, 

* At the punithments that hindoos inf i@ on their delinquents, the 
moft hardened chriftian would fhudcer; and at the inhuman villanies 
that they commit under the cloak of religion, his very hair would 
ftland on end, 

° A def {pot that fews up inferiors in raw hides, on the fuppofition 
of offence, is not known among chriitians, It is not to Britain that 
India is indebted for the invention of pinching with cloven bamboos 
the extremities of the human frame; neither was the practice of buryi ing 
a delinquent to the chin, tn an ere€i pofture, and of tantalizing with 
his cravings, by expofing food and water at a fhort diflance, im- 
ported into india by britons; ftill more deteftable to that people muft 
ear the abominable and cruel wretch, that ge his father ot 
exiftence, as foon as he outlives the power of felf-maintenance, 
although the act, from its frequency, attracts not the leait fymptom of 
compaiion among the ‘* harmlefs hindeos,”’ 

From whatfvever delufion thefe unjuft declamations prevail, it is 

2 notorious fact, that one uniform atrention to the dictates of humse- 
ty has invariably marked the footiteps of britons, and the progrefs 
of their arms, from a Crive toa Cornwalits; and thofe who 
have ferved in ftations of refox son ibilit y are not to be told, that the 
fatigues of their appointingnts are confiderably increafed by the vigi- 
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ta residence of wee years In India, Mr. HoLweELy fays, 
entoos, In gene ‘ral. are as degenerate, cralty, fuperiti- 
tious, liticions, and wicked a 1 people as any race of beings in the 
* “hot emine nly : nore fo.’ With this abufe, however, 
the author is not fatisSed, for in page 206 he fays, ‘ Abitinence, fo- 
riety, indufry, reipeét for {1 pe riors, atten ‘tion tO the ceremonials ot 
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reicion, VU“ hen VO i hed Te a juit a balance a2 2int } t heft, ly ing, fwearing 
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eating, ular “fury, extort ion, difre ‘gard of engagements, a deal 

vee {uaintance with L gr: titude, in {hort, every {pecies of low and vile 
ning, the beam affe¢ted by a. moft- uncommon difproportion of 

Geciines without the pofibility of return to its level. Searc! 

ST Mone polies in times « of famine, brought on by invalion ¢ and rapine 
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you will find them among’t the “* barmlefs hindoos,” that you cherith 
and proteét. Enquire atrer combinations, deftructive of every focial 
tic, you will find them amonzit the bramins of the firft order, whom 
you cheriih and protect *. See! for men ready to take advantage of 
every occafional derangement in ftate concerns, you will find them in 
every clafs amongft the hindovs, from the rajah to the ryut, at the 
time you moft cherifh and protect [them |. In fhort, greedy and unjuft 
in their dealings, one unitorm principle of avarice, occafionally ren- 
dered ftill more dangerous by ambition and refentment, pervades the 
whole hindoo race; and the moft heinous crimes, even perjury itfelf, 
is punifhahle neither by ecclefiaflical or fecular law, provided the 
tranfereffion benefits the perjured or his prieft.’ 

Inv ettives of this kind, againit fo large a portion of the human race, 
wil) uudoubtedly mect with fevere reprehention from every unbiaffed 
reader: we certainly have no objection to the author’s attempting to 
refcue the englif from the obloquy which has been thrown on thei 
treatment of the natives of Hindoflan; but we are not difpofed to 
think the european character brightened by the dark colouring given 
to that of the natives. Such, however, we are told is the prefent 
character of the hindus; bot what portion of thefe vices they learnt 
from their conquerors. we are nottold. Weak, if not harmleis, they 
were unable to withitand the ferocity of their mohammedan and chrif- 
tian invaders; and opprefied by both, conjointly or alternately, they 
had no other defence except that to which weaknefs too frequently re- 
forts—cunning.—What they cannot keep or obtain by force, they en- 
deavour to preferve or acquire by diffimulation. 

We, however, acknowledge, that other authors have given a fimilar 
chara¢ter with Mr. M_ of this people, who, in many periods of their 
hiftory, have been proverbial tor innocency of manners, and for un- 
common honefty ‘in their conduct towards travellers and ftrangers; 
particularly Mr. Scrafton, in his letters refpe€ting India. But his 
afperfions are ably controverted by Mr. R. T. Sullivan, who alfo 
refided a confiderable time in India. One of his obfervations 1s too 
appofite to be omitted. ‘ Can it,’ fays Mr. S.* be a matter of furprize, 
that generation upon generation fhall accumulate prejudices and errone- 
ous ideas, when an individual, in wantonnefs, or through chagrin, fhall 
endeas our to blaft a people, whom, it is evident, he never ftudied t 

But although we muft condemn the afperfing a whole people in {fo 
unqualihed a manner, we have no doubr, but that Mr. M. may have 
been witneis to many tranfactions among the hindus, which have 
arcufed his indignation. The following account of the bramins at 
Jaggernaut can be equalled only by the Ao/y inquifition of the 
catholics: P. 36. 

* Amongft the many grievous extortions of the bramins, one that 
they practite here is equally irreconcilable to true religion and repug- 
mant to humanity. After the pilgrim has, with the moft inflexible 
reiolution and perfeverance, undergone every neceflary probation, his 





—— 


* Mr. M. here refers in a note tothe fentence pafied on Avidaunum 
Paupiah, and others. See our Rev. Vol. xv1., p. 2816 
+ Sullivan’s Rhapfodies, Vol. 11. p. 362. 
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hody is feized and caft into a dungeon, until he delivers up all the 
money of which he is poffefled. If poverty has fallen to his lot, and 
that nought is left to beftow, he is doomed to confinement, until death, 
haftened by want of fuftenance, puts a period to his exiftence. 

© The prifon made ufe of by thefe dreadful inquifitors, for they 
have totally perverted the inftitutions of Brama, is furrounded by a 
walled fpace, or court, of confiderable extent. Here, in fcattered 
fragments, the remains of inaumerable victims ferve to heighten the 
mifery of confinement, by conttantly reminding the unhappy devotces 
of the fate that muft ultimately terminate their fufferings. Juti as 
the detachment paffed the gate of this enclofure, three bodies that 
thefe minifters of horror conveyed to fome diftance, together with the 
difmal lamentations of the furviving prifoners, attracted the notice of 
the hindoo fepoys ; and, notwithftanding the utmbdii attention to dif- 
cipline, it had nearly been produétive of fatal confequences, The 
eagernefs difcovered by the troops to liberate the unhappy fufferers, 
together with the humane interceflion of coionel COCKERELL, pro- 
cured the enlargement of a coniiderable number. It was through a 
miftake of the guides that the detachment witneiled thefe fcenes, 
Some other acts of opprefiion, daily pra¢tifed here, are of a nature 
by far too fhocking to lay before a chriftian reader.’ 

In page 179 the author, with an unjuftiiable degree of warmth, 
fcatters epithets, by no means dignifying or becoming his fketch. We 
fay fcatters, becaufe they appear to have no immediate direction: at 
leaft the only application that feems poilible could not be made but 
with the greateft injuftice, and in a cafe that requires to be men- 
tioned in terms directly oppofed to cenfure or abufe. 

The expeéted arrival of the f-cond volume of this Sketch, in which 
the author purpofes to conclude his work, and to give, at full length, 
the progrefs of invafion in the northern extremities of ‘Tippoo’s do- 
minions, is announced by the fhips of this feafon; but we apprehend 
his intentions will be anticipated, in fome degree, by the clear nar- 
rative publifhed by major Dirom, of the campaign that terminated 
the recent conteftt *. As, however, this is the only work yet publithed, 
that contains the whole of the important operations of our armies in 
the eaft, during the late war, it will doubtlefs be more acceptable to 
thofe defirous of a complete hiftory of it, than any partial narrative, 

We have feen books better printed in India than this: indeed it 
does no credit to the typography of Calcutta. It is printed on fine 
englifh paper, which will perhaps account for it’s high price: we 
cannot, however, but remark, tbat no books are fo expentive to us 
as thofe imported from the eaft. 

_ If we miftake not, the author of the prefent article has before been 
introduced to the public as the writer of * Strctures on Tarleton’s 
campaigns,’ 

A map and an index are much wanted to this fketch: the latter 
will perhaps be given in the fecond volume. Ww. W- 


_— 





* See our Review for May, 1793- 
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26 TRAVEL &e 


TRAVELS. HISTORY. 


Arr. Vv. . he ur thro ug b the Sout th of Er ‘gland, VP ales, and Part of 
Ireland, m iy tows the Summer of 1791. 8v0O. 430 pages ; 
and 12 plates in aqua tinta. Price 10s. 6d. in boards, Edwards, 
179}. 

Tue public has no right to expeét from an author more than he 
profc fics to execute. A tour through England, conducted upon a f{ei- 


< 


an, and executed with deliberation tor the purpofe of cb. 


; , 
t ‘corr & information concerni: g the prefent Rate of this cqantry, 
under che feveral important heads ef agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
co ce, tattle, opinions, and manners, would be an important 
N ! ‘wort y of pubiic patronage. But the declared 


defion of this anonymous traveller is far from hei ing of fuch magni. 
tu He only proteffes to convey, in hafty ketches, loofely thrown 
tovether, the impreffions made from the impulfe of ‘the moment, by 

cont ion of the fecnes threugh wh ‘ich he Pi atied. His pre. 
tent 5 are unafiumu a and his w ork eX: iCtly CO refponds to his Own 
account of 1t.—Without any extraordinary exertions either of intellett 
or | , aud without any peculiar cieoeance of language, he de feribes, 
i (y and pleafant way, whatever obvioufly pre efented itfelf to 
his view, and relates, withour taking much pains in difcrimina- 
tion or fele¢tion, the occurrences of his tour. 


‘TI h the reader wii vot find in this work much new information, 
he wil et with feveral curious particulars relating to manuiac- 
tures and works ot art, and fome tolerable defcriptions of natural 
objects. ‘The author’s route is irom the metropolis to Portimouth~ 
through Hampfhire, Dorfethhire, and Devonfhire, to Plymouth—to 
the mines of Cornwall; throuch Somerfethhire to Bath and Briftol— 
through South and North Wales to the ile of Anglefea; whence he 
takes a trip over to Dublin, and vifits the Darg le; returning to Holye 
head he vilits Liverpool and Birmingham, a ind pafies through Oxford 
to London. 


tonchenge has often been much more perfectly y defcribed than in 
this tour: but the author has fupplied the deteét of his defcription 
ix ditt plates, each reprefenting different a{pects of this 
wooderiul remnant of antiquity. After givil ng a part icular account 
of the whole procefs relating to tin in Cornwail, from the di: oging of 


a 
od 


the ore till the blocks are thipred off; our traveller treats his Teaders 
with the { owing amuiing ackteden of his defcent into a tin 
mine: P. gO 

* Woen you declare your intention of defcending with the miners, 
the captain, as he is called, takes you into a room, and equips you 
in a we hirt, trowiers, night cap, and jacket. As for flockings, 
ic is ufual not to wear any, and agreeable to the advice of the expe- 


ricoced miner, we defcended with our legs bare. They then tie 
old thoes to your fect, fit fos the purpoie, and } having accommodated 
each perfon with a candle in his hand, and half a pound more ful- 
pendcd trom his neck, he js declared completely equipped, and con- 
Gucted to the mouth of the mine. It requires a good itrong ftomach, 

© a large porticn of cunofity, to go through alithis. kor befides 
the fatigue and toil in the mine, the clothes th hey give you are as 
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grcafy 28 {weat can make them, f{mell abominably, and are often 
ocked with a republic of creepers, Should any one'be induced, 
hereafter, to explore thefe regions of darknefs, 1 would advife him to 
prepare, at leaft, a woollen fhirt, and a pair of trowfers, that he may 
‘oid thofe unpleafant fenfations, which arife in every man’s breatt, 
when compelled to have recourfe to a miner’s wardrobe, 

‘ Thefe preliminaries being adjufted, we began to defcend, A 
miner went firft, to ferve as a guide, and to caution us againtft the 
danger which frequently arifes from the broken itaves in the different 
ladders, Jeremy followed the miner. After Jeremy, came my com- 
panion and myfelf; and laft of all the captain, giving us this com- 
fortable aflurance, ** ‘That if we made a flip, or a fingle talfe ep, or 
Jooked either to one fide or the other, we fhould be ground to atoms 
in the fteam engine, or dafhed to pieces in the mine.” ‘The defcent 
refembles a large well, with an immenfe machine, for the purpofe of 
draining the mine of water, continually in motion all the way down, 
Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, receives annually fome thoufands from 
the county of Cornwall, for the ufe of them, I had not time to 
examine thefe ufeful machines, therefore fhall not attempt a minute 
defcription of them. In this mine there was a very curious one, 
which, with a finall power at the top, by perpendicular fhafts, pafling 
down the fame aperture, worked in two directions, and drained the 
mine north and fouth at the fame time. 

‘ We continued to defcend by ladders, which were from four to 
five fathoms in length, and being foon wet through, weak from want 
of proper refpiration, and halt ftifled with the fumes of fulphur, 
began to hefitate whether we fhould proceed or not. Curiofity got 
the better of our fears, and we went on. Had 1 known what we 
fhould endure, 1 never could have attempted fo much as I did. I 
had no idea of the difficulty and danger attending fuch an undertaking, 
and only wonder that accidents are not more frequent among the 
miners, who run up and down thefe flippery places like lamp-lighters, 
finging and whiftling all the way. 

‘ At about eighty tathoms depth we came to a vein of copper ore, where 
wo forry wretches were bufied in the procefs of their miferable em- 
ployment, With hardly room to move their bodies, in fulphureous 
ait, wet to the fkin, and buried in the folid rock, thefe poor devils 
live and work for a pittance barely fufficient to keep them alive; 
pecking out the hard ore by the glimmering of a fmal! candle, whofe 
icattered rays will hardly penetrate the thick darknefs of the place. 
L hole who live on earth in affluence, and are continually murmuring 
tor additional comforts, would furely, if they faw thefe feenes, be 
appy with what they have. I took a pick-axe asd worked, and 
utting a {mall piece of the ore in my pocket, “ This, faid I, fhalf 
ferve as a memento of a leffon I received in the bowels of the earth; 
aad may I think always of the comforts of life as Ido at this mo. 
ment!’’ Proceeding in our defcent, we reached at length the bottom 
ot the mine, and itood one hundred aad thirty fathoms below the 
furface of the earth. 

“ Thas far we had feen a mine of copper, but in this place ig con- 
tained a vein of tin alfo, and a communication is dug from the copper 
to the tia, Through this we crawled upon our hands and knees, 
fonctimes f prawling upon our bellies, over wheel-barrows and ftones, 
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pick-axes and hammers. his we found was trifling, to that which 
we encountered afterwards, for we crofled over into a rapid ftream, 
whofe waters rufhed abundantly over us, as we crawled along in a 
fpace juft fufficient to admit us upon all fours. Jeremy poured forth 
his ejaculations, and concluding all was over with him, vowed, * }f 
he efcaped this time, it fhould be his own fault if he was ever caught 
‘fo near the old gentleman again !”’ 

« After you leave the furface, you no longer meet with clay or 
mould, but a hard fharp ftone, in which the Joads of ore run. Thofe 
of copper and tin run from eaft to weft, thofe of lead from north to 
fouth; and this never varies, except now and then the miners meet 
with what they call crofs loates of ore, in contrary directions. Thefe 
hardly ever extend far, and like the branches of a tree, generally 
terminate ina point. 

« When the ore is dug, it is conveyed up in bafkets, through per- 
pendicular fhafts, to the furface. The day we went down, 1 hap- 
pened to be a holiday for the miners, of which they have many in 
the year, and of courfe very few were at work. Thefe holidays they 
call grace days, by which they mean furface days, as they call the 
furface of the earth grace, grae/s, or perhaps gra/s. It 1s very diffi- 
cult to underfiand whet they fay, and our captain, who kept bawlhi 
out his precaution all the way down, might as well have held his 
peace, fince not one of us could comprehend a fyllable of his jargon. 

« Working our way in a direction from north to fouth, we came 
at lait to the fhafts of the tin mine. Here we faw, as before, two 
figures, that hardly wore the appearance of human beings, finging at 
their work. We found it exceedingly difficult to pay them a vifit, 
as we had to defcend by a fingle rope down a chafm, never broader 
than a chimney, until we reached the loade where the miners were 
employed. ‘The procefs is exactly the fame as that ufed in the copper 
mine, the only difference in either is in the colour of the ore. 

* Having perfectly gratified our curiofity, and having wandered, 
until we were weary, among thefe difmal caverns, we began to afcend 
again. Before we reached the top, 1 found myfelf fo faint, I fhould 
not have been able to proceed, had it not been for the water from the 
fteam engine; which, although very difagreeable in the beginning of 
our defcent, we found very refrefhine upon our return. It falls over 
every part of your body like a fhower of rain, and when the heat of 
the mine combines with the fumes of fulptur, to fatigue and opprefs 
you, is the only remedy that can be procured. 

‘ A different paflage from that which we ufed in defcending, 
conduéted us once more to the welcome fpetiacle of day light; after 
having becn upwards of four hours, from five in the evening until 
paft nine, buried in the bowels of the earth. I wifhed much fome 
one of our acquaintance could have beheld us, as we approached the 
light. IT would have defied my own parents to have difcovered whofe 
ehiid Twas. It would take two days, at leaft, to go over the whole 
of this mine; we were contented in having vifited the bottom of it. 


It is impoffible to defcribe the luxury one feels in breathing again the 
frefh air, and wathing with cold water, after thefe fubterranean ¢X- 
cu The heat of a mine is exceflive, and the deeper you 29 
the warmer becomes the air, The miners are quite naked when en- 
gaged at their work, and they told me, that the change of climate, 
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and the revolutions of winter and fummer, were not to be perceived 
t great depth.’ 

. In the sk | of the tour through the wet of England, the prin- 
cipal articles, which will engage the reader s attention, are the author’s 
defcriptions of Bath and Brittol. | Phefe defcriptions, however, are 
too long to be copied : we fhali ‘herefore pafs on with our traveller 
inte Wales, and {top with him among the mountains of Merioneththire, 
at the beautiful bridge of Pont-y-pridd: p.178. 

« It is compofed of a fingle arch, thrown over the Taeffe in the 
lighteft manner poffible. ‘This arch is the fegment of a circle, 
whofe chord is 140 feet. It was built by a methodift preacher, one 
William Edwards, a common mafon of Glamorganfhire. ‘This man 
fipulated with the county, and for a ftated fam undertook to erect a 
bridge at this place acrofs the river Taeffe. The undertaking was 
hazardous in the extreme, as the great rapidity and violent force of 
that river had hitherto put a ftop to every proceeding of that nature, and 
had carried every thing before it. Notwithftanding all thefe difficulties 
Edwards finifhed his firft work, and erected a bridge of three arches. 
This was of fhort duration; the ground, in which the foundation 
was laid, proved unfavourable, and {oon convinced the architeét, that, 
even if the floods fpared his work, the inttability of its bafe would 
foon be the caufe of its tall. ‘The work was fcarce finifhed ere the 
rains came, the river fwelled, and overwhelming every obftacle to 
its fury, fwept away the bridge. Edwards, undaunted by difappoint- 
ment, beheld with compofure the remnant of his labours, and per- 
ceiving how futile it was to oppofe any work againft the prodigious 
violence of the Taeffe, firit conceived the noble defign of throwing a 
fingle arch over this ungovernable ftream. This he accordingly com- 
pleated ; but the crown of the arch being very light and thin, was 
quickly forced upwards by the heavy preflure of the butments, which 
were neceflarily loaded with an immenfe quantity of earth, that the 
afcent of the bridge might be practicable. 

* Undifmayed by repeated ill fuccefs, Edwards renewed his labours 
with additional vigour, and boldly dared to improve upon his work 
by the execution of a chef d’auvre in archite@ure. He removed a 
large fhare of weight from the butments, and confiderably beffened 
the remaining prefiure, by forming through each of them three cy- 
lindrical tunnels. By this means his purpofe was completely effeéted ; 
the tunnels anfwer all the end propofed in them, and add a lightnefs 
and elegance to the ftru¢ture, which feems fufpended in the air above 
the reach of the moft violent floods, and bids defiance to the utmott 
rapidity of the river.’ 

At Swanfea, the traveller vifits Mr. Morris’s coal mines, the copper 
{melting houfes, and a pottery, all which he defcribes, At Haverford- 
Wett he finds a lieutenant in the navy, who, for a fmall debt con- 
tracted at a tavern (about twenty pounds), had been in prifon five 
months, and exclaims vehemently againft the aldermen of Haverford 
for not {paring the price of one dinner to reftore this fon of Neptune 
to liberty, Having vifited Cardigan and Cilgarron caftle, and been 
entertained by a female harper at Aberyftwyth, he arrived at the grand 
fall of the Monach, which he pronounces to be the greateft curiofity 
in all Wales. His defcription of this magnificent fcene is as 
follows: P. 266. 
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¢ We beheld the river Monach in a bold convulfive cataraét be. 
tween the mountains, foaming with clamorous fury through a Chaim 
of the folid rock, and rufhing down the ftecp abrupt of a prodigious 
precipice, roar in a white furf at our feet, and lofe irfelt in a yah 
Palon be lov . Enveloped by an awful difplay of every thing that can 
add majefty and erandeur to the features of nature, the {pettaror js 
lof in re nt ‘m; lation of this wild aifemblage of mountains, vallics, 
hills, rocks, w&ods, and water. 
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¢ Prefeatiorem & confpicimus deam 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivofque praruptos, fonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque no¢tem.’ Gray, 

After having feaffed our eyes with the view of this headlong 
torrent, we ati ended, by our guide's direttion, and were introduced 
toa fimil ir feene above it. From this fecond part we afcended to a 
third, and fo on to a fourth and a ite 3 for this fall of the Monach is 
fo at interrupted and broken, that by a near infpettion, as you 
afcend from the bottom, you are fhewn five fe parate cafcades; which, 
when you retire to a proyr diftance, at a particular point of view, 
appear all united into one flupendous cataract, We were condutted 
to this fpot, which is on an eminence oppofite the fall, and from 
whence the effect of rhis caf aid is more fuperb than can either be 
conceived or expreiled. ‘The bare mention of a river, precipitated 
from a height of four hundred feet, conveys an idea of fomethin 
great, of fomething unufually magnificent. But when to this is add 
the peculiar wilanefs and gigantic features of the fcenery which fur 
rounds the fall of the Monach, no defcription whatever can do it 
jefiice. Soon after its defcent, it runs into the Rhyddol, which 
river alfo difplays a beautiful cafcade, before its union with the 
Monach. Several brooks and fmaller ftreams are feen falling from 
the tops of the high mountains on all fides, and lofing themfelves im 
the valley below, Thus we feemed furrou aded by water-talls, many 
of which deferved our notice had it not been for the fall of the Mo- 
nach which defervedly engroffed our whole attention. 

* From the cafeade we proceeded to the Devil’s Bridge, which has 
been erected over a wonderful chafm worn in the folid rock by the 
erpetual cataract of the Monach during a feries of ages. 

* This is literally bridg: rc upon bric loe. he original arch is very 
ancient, and of courfe : fro: ” Its great antiquity and uncommon fitaa- 
tion, has been attrib uted by illiteracy and fuperitition, to the agency 


of a ee architect. It is fuppofed that it was thrown 


Over the chatm by the monks fome centuries ago ‘The opper 
arcn i as } Cen Cre éted at th S = x pe nce of the county > « as =the other had 
falicn into great decay, and was become very dang crous, It was fo 


by a centre made vpon the old one, and when it was completed, the 
timber work was removed trom between the two arches, io that the 
original arch fill rem: v0 
* the Gepth to the water under the bridge is at leaft two hundred 


j dees j : . . 
ama iitty feet, while rw chafm gradually expand ls itielf above the 


bridge to te height of three hundred more. From the downmoft 
hotwin, to the uppermalt jumnns ef this extraordinary valley, rifes 
oy rant mantie { ae afhes, witch elms, and hazles. Phe 
OF} 


ege iucat is fo clofely environed with their fhades, that neither one 
arch 
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arch for the other can he feen by the traveller without his firft m king 
dificult defeent. The beautiful verdure of the woods rifes to the 
hiohet brink of this tremendous chafm, and then abruptly ftops: All 
hove are mountains, bleak and horrid; the melancholy furface of 
which produces only a rank, coarfe, and mournful grafs.’ 

A plate is annexed, from an original drawing of Henry Spenfe, efq., 
which conveys 2 lively idea of thts fcene. Well drawn views are alfo 


ejven of a wooden bridge in Coombe Ryddol, of Carnarvan caftle, 
aod fome parts of the romantic fcenery of North Wales. 

Our traveller next vifits the copper,works in the Paris Mountain, 
which he dilin@ly deferibes *. The remainder of the tour contains 
very little either amufing or interefling. In Ireland the author finds 
but objects of diflike, and occafions of ili humour. Accord- 
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ina to him the characteriftics of the nation are, idlenefs and extrava- 
ince;—if unites at once every {pecies of diffipation, filthinefs, and 


extortion., On his return he does not remain long enough even ja 
places of the firit confequence to btain any material information. 


O 
His account of Liverpool is exceedingly defective. Its chief com- 
merce is faid to be to Vireinia for tobacco; and no notice is taken of 
it’s extenfive african trade. Warrington is faid to be famous for lace, 
pins, and plate glafs; whereas this town has no manufactory of plate 
glafs, fcarcely any lace is woven in it, and it’s chief manufacture is 
fail cloth. From thefe inftances the reader will conclude, that our 
traveller has not always been very diligent or accurate in his inquiries. 
We mul add too, that many trifling, and fome difgufting occurrences 
‘told; particularly relating to Jeremy the valet, whofe low jets the 
thor details, and whom he even attends in his folitary motions. A 


tourift otght to remember, that many things, which raife a laugh as 


o - c 
they pals, appear dull and ftupid on the recital. If this work fhould 
prove an amufing companion to the traveller, or ferve, as the author 
hopes, to diffipate the sedix of a winter evening, it is the utmoft 
that ought to be expected from it. O. Se 


Ant. v.  Memotres Hiforigues et Politiques fur la Révolution de la Bel- 

gigue S du Pays de Liege en 1793, S¢.—Hiforical and Political Me- 
moirs relative to the Revolution of Belgium, and the Principality of 
Liege, in 1593, Se 3y P. Chauflard, a Man of Letters, fent into 


thofe Countries in Quality of National Commiffioner, by the Pro- 
vifonal Executive Council of the French Republic. 8vo. 452 
pages. Printed at Paris. 1793. 
Bererum, as was clearly forefeen and predicted by Mr. Chanflard, is 
mee more in the poflefion of the french republic. Soon atter the 
attle of Jemappe, which on a former occafion decided the fate of 
that country, he vifited Bruffels, Antwerp, Liege, &c. in a public 
Capacity ; and the work at prefent under our confideration is the refult 
is labours, and his experience, while employed on that miffion, 
he firit chapter is intirely occupied with the defence of the decree 
of the r¢th of December; by excluding the ariftocracy of Flanders 
aud Brabant from any fhare in a government, which they wifhed to 
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* The difcoverer of this mine, he obferves, notwithftanding the im- 
meafe {ums it annually produces, received not a fingle farthing reward. 
monopolize, 
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monopolize, it converted them into the declared enemies of their 
conquerors, and at lait induced them to enter into correfpondence 
with the houfe of Auftria, and once more invite it’s yoke. 

It is here ftated as magnanimous on the part of krance, to have 
conferred liberty on a conquered country, a country on which fhe 
could have impofed chains ; and to have endeavoured to enlighten the 
minds of the inhabitants, when they might have been more eafily 
governed by means of tlicir ancient prejudices, and their proverbial 
fuperitition. 

‘ It was highly important,’ fays Mr. C., £ to repoffefs the barrier 
of the Rhine on one fide, and on the other to command that of the 
Scheldt and the Maefe, and thus to proteét and to increafe the fources 
of national riches; to refume, in one word, the ancient divifion of her 
territory, northern Gaul having been formerly bounded by thefe 
limits; to caufe to re-enter within her bofom that vaft family of 
nations, which lived under the fucceflive dominion of the franks, the 
kings of the firit race, and the courts of Flanders; to re-annex a 
doiwain, which the auttrian policy difputed with us by arms, and 
ravifhed from us by alliances, and of which the fovereignty was never 
yielded until the treaty of Pavia; a country which would have been 
at this momenr united to us by topographical and commercial con- 
ne¢iions, if tyranny and the prieflhood had not formed a coalition, in 
order to produce a ichifin. 

« Jt is on this account, that the eniperor now leagues himfelf with 
the theocratic factions. It is his policy to fupport his intereft by 
their’s; but the refule of this will be, that the robbers will quarrel 
about the booty. he people, obliged to clothe and feed a vaft 
number c: tyrants, will find perhaps a remedy to their miferies im 
their very excefs. Polycraty has alwavs engendered liberty. 

‘ But the ufual tendency of human events will produce all that is 
now waeted ; for nature has prepercd the re-union of the two nations. 
And it is undoubtedly worthy of France, to afford a helping hand to 
the commerce of the belgic provinces, nearly fupplanted by that 
of Holland; as thence fhe may embariafs and menace the United 
Provinces, circulate her afiignats by means of their counting-houfes, 
ruin the bank of London, and, in thort, produce a revolution in the 
monied fyftem. It is the intereft of brance, to get poffefiion of thofe 
aor foops of commerce, thofe manufactures of national profperity ; to 
entecble her natural encmy, to pe//y her efforts, to aggrandize herfelf 
by means of her everthrow, and, in one word, to mutilate the colofius 
of Auttria. It is worthy of the republic, to elevate herfelf to the 
rank of the firft flare in Europe, in order to fhelter the fecondary 
powers under her awgis, by protecting them from the unmeafureable 
ambition of the northern courts, It belongs to France, to add to her 
national refources thofe immenfe robberies, thofe gigantic revenues, 
the produce of flemifh fuperftition ; and thus to flrengthen herfelf by 
means of the impofts levied on human credulity.’ 

After infiting on the folly of permitting a democratic government 
to be furrounded by ftates ruled by nobles, an event which the 
cecree of the 15th was meant to prevent, Mr. C. points out fome ob- 
jeftionable clautes ; efpecially that which invefted the gentrals, and 
particularly the commander in chief, with the execution of it: to 
which he afcribes the lofs of Belgium. 

* Succeflive victories had conterred on a man, at that time famous, 
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sn unbounded power, arifing out of an exaggerated opinion. Ancient 


* nations, intimately acquainted with the principles of liberty, always 
circumfcribed the real authority of the chiefs, in proportion to the 
e S snfuence which they had acquired by their reputation, Experience 
C alfo has conftantly convinced us, that the military will conftantly be 
n the rival, and often the oppreffor, of the civil power. In addition to 
y thefe general confiderations, let it be recolleéted, that fufpicion hovered 
" over the head of this fatious and perfidious foldier [Dumourier] ; that 
his vaft ambition, equalled only by his immorality, was well known; 
r that if, by the very excefs of his audacity, his projects againit France 
e had efcaped the penetration of the public, it was not the fame in 
S regard to his fchemes relative to Belgium, which his haug >tinefs had 
t {utered to tran{pire, and of which the fentinels of liberty had given 
c intimation: in fhort, at that period there reigned but one fentiment, 
f a fentiment of idolatry for a man, a fentiment which of itfelf is an 
C infult to a great people, deftruttive of all emulation, of all virtue, and 
a ever fatal to republics ; it was this, I fay, that averted the attention of 
d fome, and ferved as a veil to the plots of others.’ 
f Part 1. Chap. 2.—* The phyfcal and moral fituation of Belgium.— 
a Belgium is here defcribed as one vait plain, contiantly overhung with 
> vapours, which confer fertility on the foil, and phlegm on the inha- 
n bitants. A dreary fanaticifm, like a bird of prey, has taken up it’s 
abode there, and made it’s neft in the bofoin cf thofe rich and luxu- 
2 riant felds: ¢ fuperitition refembles a caterpillar, which always preys 
y on the faireft fruits.’ The inhabitants have arrived at great perfection 
] inagriculture, by the fubdivifion of the land into {mall farms; hence 
t too it refults, that a greater number of people is employed in ullage, 
1 and every one either becomes a proprictor or an occupier of a little 
fpot, to which his exiftence is in fome meafure attached. ‘The french 
are accuftomed to ftudy the fine arts in Italy; but it is to Flanders 
, they are told to repair in order to learn the principles of agricul- 
) ture, 
: _* As Belgium is an open country,’ fays the author, * Maeftricht and 
Venloo ought to be taken from the enemy, in order to fecure the 
poileflion of it, and the citadels of Liege and Huy, which have been 
difmantled, thould be fortified anew.’ 
: The belgians are reprefented, on the whole, as rather fuperftitious 
than fanatical ; having no theatres, or public entertainments, they are 
naturally devoted to ecclefiaftical mummery, fuch as proceffions, 
midnight maffes, &c.; and in order to fupply the place of punchinellos, 


: jugglers, and quacks, they encourage capuchin friars and priefts. 

* Theft is as rare among them, as it is common in France and 
England; thence it is but fair to conclude, that ihere is Jefs mifery, 
and better morals. They never double lock their doors. Happy are 
the people, who do not yet know, that it is neccilary to place chains 
and bolts between a man and his neighbour’s goods : 

Chap. 111 —Of the means of effeing a revolution.—* In every re- 
Volution there is a lever, immenfurable in refpect to it’s extent; I 
mean the intereft of the oppreffed, to overwhelm the oppreffor ; and 
this lever is every where to be met with. The focial order no longer 
Silks. That order is compofed of the general will, or what is the 
fame thing, the general force. This will can never be obtained, 

t by the gratification of the interefts of all, and it follows, that 
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few individuals, or corporations, it only prefents a fum of particulsy 
wills, ftriving with the common will.’ 

After this preface, Mr. C., applying his obfervations to the ther 
ftate of the aultrian low countries, advifes the french to inculcate the 
idea of reprefentation among the belgians in general, and more fie. 
cially the peafantry, who are held in a fpecies of fubjetiion by the 
ereat towns; to inftitute popular focieties ; to captivate the tafte of 
the people with feftivals in memory of liberties acquired, or taxes 
abolithed ; to conquer the priefthood by means of the priefthood, 
always taking the part of the ¢ ecclefiaftic populace againft the titled 
and opulent clergy ;’ and above all things, to prote¢t the poor from 
the tyranny of the rich. 

Part rr, of this work, confifts of letters written by the author, while 
ina public capacity, in the Low Countries. Lt appears, that partly 
trom the treachery of Dumourier, and partly from the dread of the 
auftrians, the inhabitants of Belgium did not declare themfelves fo 
openly in favour of France, as they would otherwife have done. 

At Namur, Antwerp, Bruffels, &c., the french reftored to the 
owners al] the clothes, and other neceflaries, pawned at the M]ozs-de-piete, 
mot exceeding twelve livres in value. 

The appendix confitts of remarks on the population, climate, foil; 
hiftory, and conftitution of Belgium. The inhabitants are reckoned at 
2,600,000; the extent of territory is eftimated by Schlo€tzer at 1,300 
fyuare leagues; and the revenues, according to Mirabeau, amount to 
9,000,000 florins. 

Belgium has been termed the Becotia of Europe; the organs of the 
people are lefs delicate than thofe of their neighbours, and they are 
celebrated for their taciturnity: but as Pindar, Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
and Epaminondas, refcued one of thefe countries from opprobrium; 
fo the other was freed from reproach during the fifteenth century by 
means of the artifts, merchants, warriors, and men of letters, which tt 
then produced. It muft however be recollected, that their talents 
were called forth by great events, and matured under a free govern- 
ment, 

In tracing their hiftory from the earlieft ages, the author now before 
us, is at great pains to prove, that the people were always fafcinated 
with the found of liberty, and difpofed, on every eccafion, to refcue 
themfelves either from the dominion of foreigners, or fuch’ of theit 
own citizens as aimed attyranny. He quotes the names of Sacrovit, 
Florus, and Civilis, as the affertors of the belgic rights, in the times of 
the romans. Brabant, efpecially, according to him, always preferved 
the Aadecv of freedom ; and fo numerous were the pris ileges of thole 
born in the great towns, that women with child repaired from the 
neighbouring country in order to be delivered there, and thus conser 
on their offspring a participation in their franchifes. 

_ The fpanith race of kings perpetually involved thefe rich provinces 
in long, bloody, and difaitrous wars; and the german branch, we ate 
tokd, facrificed their profperity to the interefts of Holland and 
England. At length, the reign of an enterprifing prince, produc 
great and unexpected changes. 

* Precipitated into gigantic fchemes, which he imagined to, be 
Rreat undertakings ; led aftray by the illufion of a model, which he 


Was not born to equal; poflefing nothing of a warrios, but the —_ 
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bf becoming one; of a reformer, but the difpofition to change ; of 
a politician, but the hypocrify ; Jofeph 11 wifhed to convert know- 
ledge into an inftrument of flavery, and to difgrace philofophy, by 
making it one of the tools of arbicrary power. 

6 1-96, His bufy and unquiet fpirit commenced it’s career in 
Peloivm. As the imperial patrimony was to be aggrandized by 
means of the patrimony of abufes which he determined to reform ; 
as in the meafures adopted by him, he rather chofe to call to his 
| the fuccour of defpotifm, than the fupport of circumflances, of 
hings, and of parties; as he, on the contrary, oppoied the prejudices 
of all, and preterred his own intereft to that of individuals; as his 
fyftem was made up by turns, of extreme rigour, and extreme cone 
defcenfion ; in fine, as in a government fo very unfortunate as to 
have a defpot at it’s head, the privileged cafts, to which he was 
hoftile, form a kind of barrier, againft the torrent of monarchy— 
all things tended to produce a revolution. The nobles, the priefts, 
the lawyers, formed a coalition. Every one, from the lord high 


jufticiary, down to the loweft pettifogeer, forefaw the ruin of the 


a)s 
fate, in the lofs of their own perquifites and emoluments; for the 
new organization of the tribunals had condemned them to experience 
all the rigours of a Jong vacation! The clergy, and the fubaltern 
brigade ot monks, alfe fheltered their claims under a conftitution, 
which guaranteed to them involability in refpe€t to their plunder, and 
] 


5 


placed their crime’ and their treafures beneath the buckler of pri- 
vilege. 

‘The daughters of the middle clafs of citizens, educated in the 
convents, ixoculated their refpective families with their own prejudicese 
Military excefles, and public violence, exafperated all men. 

‘ In 1787, the houfe of Auftria appeared to yield to the torrent, 
but it foon refumed it’s ufual inflexibility, and this very inflexibility 
engendered refiftance. The period too was favourable; the em- 
peror was engaged in a diftant war with the turks; the triple alliance 
was formed, and Pruffia, Hoiland, and England, meditated the 
humiliation of the houfe of Auftria, and their own aggrandizement, 
under the fpecious pretext of trimming the balance of Europe. Holland, 
irritated azainft the emperor on account of opening the Scheldt, and 
the protection granted to the batavian patriots, fomented the belgie 
u furre clion, held out an afylum to the difcontented, and furnifhed 
tie means of commencing hoftilities. 

‘ It was thus that the revolution took place under the dire€tion and 
guidance of the triple alliance. Vandernoot, an advocate and 
pamphleteer of Bruffels, a man of a fupple, fly, infinuativg difpofition, 
and the creature of the abovementioned powers, became the head of a 
party, and was the firft to ftand forth in defence of the conftitution 5 
he had been ill treated by the government, and confequently had a 
perfonal antipathy to his ‘perfecutors. He fortified his intereft in 
Holland, by means of a princefs of Pruflia; the exiled nobles, the 
ecclefialtics, and all their adherents, became attached to him; and in 
fhort, being at once bold and adroit, he gained the confidence of 
the people, who termed him Vader Heyntiew, or father Henry. His 
auxiliari > were Van Eupen, the canon; the abbés of Tungerloo and 
St. Bernard, the bifhop of Antwerp, and the cardinal de Malines. 

VOL. Xx, M ¢ Voiinck 
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¢ Voiinck alfo, an advocate, and notwithitanding that, an honed 
man in refpect to his princip les, had great influence over the country 
people, whom he engaged in the revolution, under the promife of 
making them an inte eral part of the it ates. Am Ong his principal 


Ss 
’ 


psofelytes ar are to be reckoned the duke of Urzel, Sandelin, &c.: and 
the committee of Hafielt, in the principality of Liege, the operations 
of which were directed by him, contributed no lefs to the revolution, 
than that of Breda, at which Van ler Noot prefided. 
¢ The refi gees increafed din number; Holland either furnithed arms 
or facilitated the purchafe of them; an d Vander Merich was nominated 
gencralifimo. ‘This officer, Sey neans of a feries of fkilful evolutions, 
kept the imperialitts in check, on piiemed an advantageous } pofition 
ampine. With 1500 half armed men, and the inhabitants of 
irnhout, he determined to defend that place, againft 7ooo regular 
ntry and cavalry, aided by a formidable artillery. Enihutiafm 
UTE at one an o {aine time over tactics and numbers. Em- 
boldened by fuccefs * belgians crofied the Scheldt, in fight of 
fort : Lillo, and dire¢ na their. march towards Ghent, took pofeffion 
of it without much ciihculty, although it was defended by batteries 
mounted with artillery, and a veteran garrifon. Bruffels alfo yielded 
to the efforts of raw, but refolute troops; and all Belgium, Luxem- 
burg excepted, was intirely evacuated by the auftrians. 
¢ The ttates, now riumphant, were re-eltablifhed with great pomp, 
ind immediately re-affumed the reins of government. But the jealou- 
tes, Which had flumbered during the common danger, awoke in the 
victory: they had now no other enemic s than themfelves to 
with. ‘lwo factions arofe, and an oligarchical war commenced, 
vander nootifis were the more numerous 3 they were fupported 
by the clerey, and the privileged calts. ‘The coinckifs, who attetted 
to be attached to the intereffs of the people, fell marty rs to the 1in- 
tricces of their enemte: » who marked them out as fit obje Cts for 


popular vengeance. Va t Me rfch was imprifoned, and the duke 
i ' } 
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roi oa ti is were draw : up> their par" ifans were 
' ited, and plun gea into dun geons, al nd their efta tes were coniif- 


ve mean time, Jofeph 11 died, and Leopold, his fucceliot, 
ot an accommodation; but thefe were haughtil ly rejected 
» wi Siig {UPI lied by the triple alliance, with money, 
bh, y : ilo refuied to confed ‘rate with the people of 
Van En pea i] he fecretary, a puppet moved at the will of 
ated to them, that it woul ld be dangerous to feck 

f Franee. 
‘aty of Reichenbach, the allied powers made 
elian fyftem, and the phantom of belgic 


ki. Vhis deplorable trafic, this traitorous 


metic, « ught to teach the pee le never to confide - eir intereits 
prot tection of either n att nal, or {i rely nad efp tiln ; to fhudder 
he id ” bei ied by the privil eced cafts, which 1s 
to fafpect all; even the power which they 
a elegate. 


} 
808 t) ; and 
- power which they 

1 time, Van ny and his fubaltera inftruments, 

eigiane to rife in a mats againit the auftriens, ‘The 

geacrais had promifed to betray them, a: nd they kept their word, 


Thefe 
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trhefe fervile and perfidious inftruments of foreign courts were nearly 





Mry alt foreigners themielves, Their foldiers were delivered ug like fheep 

es: to the faughter. The fubalterns defertcd; the ftates covered with 

pal the blood, and laden with the plunder of the people, emigrated ; and 

and | Vandernoot, Van Eupen, and the abbe of Tungerloo, found ant 

a afvylum, to which they retreated in fafety. Confternation and defpair 

Oi, took pofleffion of the minds of the people; they beheld themfelves 
abandoned, perfecuted, and betrayed; but the french at Iength ap- 

‘ms peared on the fcene, and became their deliver@rs,’ 

ved The author now enters into a long differtation on the arcierit con- 

ns ftitution of Brabant, and prefents us with the text of the Foren 

= Eutree. By this it appears, 

= | 1. That their princes always {wore to be good, equitable, and 

i | loyal; and not to govera by force or caprice, but by law, the advice 

- | of the ftates, and the fentence of the ordinary judges. 

ye’ 2. They were inhibited from commencing any war relative to the 

of Low Countries, without the exprefs confent of the ftates. 

* 3. They were not to raife any money, or impofe any taxes, with- 


out their privity. 
- 4. Certain perfons holding farms under the government were de- 


al clared incapable of exercifing municipal fanctions. 

s. No money could be coined without the advice and confent of 
> & the fates, or, when onve coined, could le aitered. 
he 6. No one could receive a pardon for the crime of homicide; 
© until the relations of the defwnét were fully fatisfied. 
. +. No game laws were to be enforced, but liberty of hunting, &c. 
4 was to be allowed throughout ail Brabant; fome woods, particularly 
4 {pecified by name; only excepted. 
i 8. Every one might deliver his opinion freely in the ftates, with- 
“f out incurring the anger Or refentment of his majetty, or of aay 
r other whatever. 
7 _g. All judges, great officers, &c., were to take an oath to obs 
r lerve the ‘Foyenfe Entrée. And, : 
{. 1d. * If it thould happen, that her miajefty (or his majefty) thall 
ceafe to obey thefe privileges, in whole; or in part, fhe (or he) con~ 
's dents, that his (or her) fubjeéts fhall ceafe their obedience, unul 

thefe contraventions fhall be repaired.’ 
' The volume now before us contains a variety of interefting details, 
f tefpecting the Low Countries, aud feems to have been written in the 
. full perfuation, that they would foon be reconquered and re-annexed 
to France. 

a ; . 
? Art.vt. An authentic Account of the late Expedition to Bulan 
' on the Coa of Africa; with a Defeription of the prefent Settle 
' “a oj Sierra Leones and the adjacent Country. By J. Montefiore. 
evo. s2pa. Price 2s. Johnfon. 1794- 
SE VERAL refjectable men having formed themfelves into a fo- 
tiety towards the latter end of the year 1791, for the purpofe of 


etlablifhing a fettlement on the coaft of Africa, they at length 
fixed on the ifland of Bulam as the moft eligible fpot for carry< 
: ing their views into effect. The writér of this pamphlet, induces 
no doubt by the prefpect of a fpeedy fortumes or at leaft 2 coms 
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tortalhé 
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fortable and ‘ ivant it ( ( eftablifhment, emb. irke ; on board one 
a ted Wu : 5 pa flace ar- 


792, W here he and the 
other adventurers were al: ipp inted in their e3 epeck 


4 
curin 


1 
r * . . ‘1 ' 1 ‘ : » j “ 
of their veffels called the Calypio, and atter 


rived at cenerifie on the fourth of may, I 

itlo ns of pro- 

’ treih provi Nn, . by the unprecedented be haviour ot 
Dalrym [the intended governor of the ne w 

who declared when he went on thore at he health oi lice, that we 

had the imall pox on board our veiiel.’ Lt appears, however, that 

this was atruc ftatement; but itis tug: gelted, that by means of a 

pu irc hated whi itever retre{hs 

ually the cafe in refpett to 


ne Owncrse 


fettlen rent] 
t 


ittle management, they might have 
ments the illand atforded, as was acl 
the Hankey, a thy ee rtotl 
‘Dithe Irtene, Lif 
they failed t 

they were tr y the go no} 
tention; but fuch was the fearcity 
ball given by hi 


1c ial 


with their treatment at Teneriffe, 

Inging to the trench, where 

it pohtenels and at 

ot provil on there, that at a 

n yerfons fat -down to fupper 

on one imall towl, a piece  ftewed mea I ap eles. ot 
bread, not fufhcient tor three hearty eaters.’ 


At length, on the roth of may, th eV A aped their courfe for 
] , ’ , . 


pulam, that dand of proz eyene fiion ot which was expected 
to put an end to and on the 26th, in the forenoon, 
hey manned and armed a gats, went on fhore, took pot- 
‘fion of the sland, and hoi itted the * britifh flag.’ But as they 
had neglected to purchafe the territory from the occafional oc- 
icrs, Or even to enter into any treaty for this purpote, the 

» unexpectedly attacked bya large body of atricans 

i of june, in contequence of which five men were 

were wounded, and five women and 


laue pritoners 


f 
j 
. 
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r the neceffity of abandoning Bulam, = 
ruouefe fettlement, where to complete th 
Jed nen died, and moft of thote w no had 
ame viclims to an unwholefome climate! 
ing the fcheme of * colonizing Bulam’ not 
ibarked on board another veflel, and ar- 
icy which he deferibes as a thriving {et- 


dition feems to have been planned in hatte, 
nuch judgment. The harbour of Bulam 
contuining one hundred fail of the line, 
be ile: but it was furely grofs im- 
‘ofs apenas, to take poilethon ‘of an ifland 
ot the only legitimate owners; from whom, 
crwards purcha fed byAhe adventurers. 
Chronologigue. de PHifeire univerfelle, Ge. 4 
ae a French “Pret: Printed on 2 large 
bs. Kkimfly. 


univerfal hittory is divided into ten epochs, and 
e perma fram the creation of the world te the birth 
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r meet with encouracement, and 


fefus Chrift. Should 1 eaito 

g*'' : - : ws 
we fincerely hope he will, it is his intention to publifh a fecond 
, ‘ I s . 

ble, in the courfe of next years which will extend from the 


iid fus Chriit to the prefent day. It is to be accompanied 
let containing notes for the elucidation of io exten- 
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of the Provrefsof Realon, fron Seufe to Science and Pb: lofophy In 
three Parts. By James Hutten, m.p. and F.r.s.E. Three 
] QO a ~ Destim a _ oe eT , AS = 
ols. 4to. 2138 pages. Price 3]. 3s. in boards. Edinburgh 
printed, tor Strahan and Cadell, London. 1794 
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fo a ftudious and philofophic mind it is highly sractying, to 
afcertain the principles of human knowledge, : ind to mark the 
various fleps by which man gradually advances rm the ftate of 
a mere animal to that of an enlightened and int lligent being. To 


accoupany him in this gradation—to saa him trom the com- 


mencement ot fenfution, as far as this can be afcertained, to the {cle 
( cin ions Of reaton and p hil Py Bn to note withac- 
curacy, a proceed, the 1 princip es and t he mod les, the cautes and 


the cles, of every inter mediate mental afte “i senante fhort, to con- 
centrate the mind fo clofely within elf. as to analyfe it’s 
rr yunds of it’s judgment, 
and to inveitigate the origin, and obferve the et?e&, of every movee 
ment therein, require an abitraction of intelleét, and a talent 


“% } “ogre ts ; > 
yore With preciiuoNn the § 
i 
« 


for retearch, which few pofiefs, as itis extremely dithcult to at- 
. y ; - . - . . R . 

tgin. gn the profecutton too of fuch inquiries, it 1s much to be 

MICH, Chat a prepolcinuon in flavour of p ypular theorie $y eipe- 


Gay wv ly embrace J, ana ‘anttioned by great names, never 


i _ { } , -_ . ‘ ' . 
4S, 10 a\Jhai 7 | 6 to CwUUee Ou puaaegy ents, DJ on )} ptin rus cither 
> . . 7 . . 

> I Clive ’ , 11> . = ry OF 7.4. 1 * bs a 
MALLING O LG) Fey ct OvVplilLizaulls O11 mY DL tte] cround than the aue 
tn Vv of other 


Dr. H.’s talents for phyfical invefligation we remarked with 
pleaiure on a former ocecafion: his abilities as a metaph iyhieal- 
cr will be amply attetted by the work } efore us. Ingenuity 
OF invention, perfpicuity of ji igment, with 1 {pirit oF free inquiry 


| 
, . 4 
ered by any undue deference to ancient fyitems, or great 


names. con Litute 4 cl, nin tg praife, whoicnh the doé tor poileties 13 
no tn | cree. The laveligatia in is divided into three parts.— 
fhe iit treats of the natural progre! of knowledge, or the in- 
iincuye taculties which lead to feience. ‘The 2d., et fci¢nee, or 
T conte) , inciples M hich lead to wifdom, And rhe 3d, of 
Wi mM OF p] iO phy, or the prope! end at icience, saEN OS 


means of happine:s. It’s object, the doctor informs us, 1s, ‘ to 
analyie our thoughts, to trace the means and conditions of our 
ludgments, and to fhew cot evidence and certainty of fcientific 
featoning, on whatever fubject it may be employed.’ After ac- 
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evainting hie readers in the preface with the gencralfcope and 
tendency of the work, an i pointing out the connexion uf his 
reient theory with the refulrt of his former phytical refearches, 
tt he dottor begins i in Part x. with the confider ration of * knowledge 
in general.’ This st comprifes nine fections, each ot which is 
fubdivided into chapters, the particulars of which are fo nume- 
rous, that our limits wil i not pe rmit us to fpecify them all. 
After treating, ¢n chap. 1, of the nature of human knowled rey 
he proceeds to con! oer in chap. 11, what he terms § dutinctic ns in 


knowledge.’ *‘ Knowledge, as diftinguilhed from underifianding and 
{cience, confits,’ aia S th e dotior, * of fenfation and perceptior . 
Of thefe three things, ¥ z. knowl ‘dg, underiianding, and {crence, 
knowledge is the firit, ai aa the moi fimple.” * Whatever informs 
the mind gives knowledge; but underitanding,’ fays he, Pp. 17, 
€is more than imple nowledge ; for we are faid to know a thing 


without underfian ncing it. The mind may be informed in confe- 
quence of fenfation; 1t may alfo perccive various magnitudes and 
TUICS, esa und leritanding thete fimple informaticns, that is to 
tditinguifhing them; for this requires s adeaeeh to be 
formed, oi a judgment cannot be formed without underitanding. 
Whereas the fimple knowle ‘dee of tenfation and perception may 
he conceived to exit without underft anding, or betore that ope- 
ration of the mind has taken place; for things muf firft be known 
betore they are diitmguithed.’——p. 25. ¢ Things “re faid to be 
both known and underttood. The moon, for example, is known 
to every one who has the proper ufe of fight; whereas the moon 
can only be faid to be underftood by an aftronomer: in like 
manner, weight 1s a thing known to the moft i ignorant; whereas 
weight 1s athing th® 1 is properly underitood in the philofophy of 

avitation.’—Pp. 22. ¢ As by employing the faculty of reafon in 
S asien to our knowledge, that knowledge is extended, and an 
underilanding formed, which “did not fubfift before, fo, by the 
gurther employ ment of reaton in relation to the objects of our un- 
deritanding, that underftanding is advanced, and a fpecics of 
know ledge formed, which may be called fcience. Therefore; 
fcience w1 ill PP earto be a thing no farther limited, than by be- 
ing confidered as having a beginning i in confequence of under- 
ftanding, in ‘i ke manner as underftanding begins in confequence 
ef more imple knowledge.” Philofophy, which is a farther ftage 
in human kaowledge, the doctor obferves, bears the fame relation 
to fcience, as fcience does to the underftanding. ‘ It may there- 
fore be advanced,’ concludes he, p. 30, ‘that the progrefs of 
he mind of man confifls in, or contains, the following fteps. 
it, Knowing without underitanding, w hich; 1s knowledve fimple 


, 
n abifo u e 


Te ylute. Secondly, Underflan: ding without reflection ; - which 


iS sowledee relative, and is commoaly conGidered : os Enowie edee. 


Phirdly, Knowing by refleftion, or knowing our know ledge ; 
which is fclence, or human underftanding . and, lattly, knowing 


> 


human underftand ding, or underiiandine the ends and motives by 


which a er being is conducted. This is philofophy, or the 


pees tion of the mind of m man, which kads his knowledge “ 
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wards the author of his exiftence, or the natural conftitution of 
*s, in knowine cauiés as well as effects, and mm forefeeing fue 


thin 99 4 - . . . 
ture events trom the knowledge of that order which obtains in 


; t 
narure. 
Having thus diltingtfifhed the gradations of human knowledge, 
Dr. H. proceeds, in chap. 111, to divide icience into five parts— 
phyfcs, mathematics, morality, logic, and metaphyfics, which 
lat he denominates ‘ the feience of knowledge.’ In chap. 4, he 
p opotes a method of advancing human knowl ledge by remount- 
ing to firtt princi iples. Here Dr. H. endeavours to overturn the 
went rally received o pinion, t that propolitions in phyfics and mo- 
rals are not capable of the fame irrefragable and pertect evidence, 
as mathematical truths—and afferts, ‘ that the fcience of phylics 
may be equally founded in evidence or truth, as that of mathe- 
matics.” ‘This ce ayrwe: however, the doctor alirms, cannot be 
fully attained, till the creties of phytics be purged from vulgar 
errours; with which, he fays, it is deeply infected, even in the 
prefent enlightened i ‘Jtis with a view to the correction of 
thefe errours,’ fays the door, p. 47, © that our knowledge of 
nature, or of external things, is now to be examined, by remount 
ino to the firft ae ot this growing feries, or where the rue 
diments of fcience may be traced in the operations of a con{fcious 


mind. It is in orde ve have principles eftablithed in fomething, 
where, if poflible, there may not be a doubt; and from whence, 
by pees gw ith that itrict attention which is due to fcience, 
we may in reafoning arrive at what might then be properly termed 
he truth of ncn ledge, in having no inconfiftency, either in its 
principles or its refult, that is, in neither proceeding trom incon- 
hitent pri inciples, | nor leading to oppotite conclutions.’ 
‘Philofophers,’ continues he, P. 50, ‘who are pertectly agreed, or 
do not differ with regard to bodies which are cither hard or foft, hot 
or cold, partes or colourlets, tranfparent or opake, ductile or 
elaitic, compreiflible more or leis and heavy, 1n motion or at reft, 
that is to fay, who do not difler with regard to the qualities nor 
the accidents of things, no more than with regard to our fenfae 
tions, perceptions, memory, and judgment; yet, with revard to 
what things are in themfelves, or independent of our opinions 
concerning them, thefe men of fcience form different opinions, 
and dipute abaut that for which they have not proper data to 
form a ‘concluon. Thus, initead of inquiring how tar they fec 
and pc receive things as they truly are, or not; “and infte ad of fuf- 
pecting that they take many things upon truft, like the vulgar, 
believin ir fuch things to be as they, appear, withwies doubting of 
their common judgments, or examining their animal or initinctive 
knowledve in its princip les, thefe philofephers cultivate fophiftry 


> 


luiead of feience, and, after much reafoning, leave the argument 


- 


—_ 


Woere they had begun. 

_ © Hete ‘we find one party endeavouring to explain every thing 

by matter and motion, in ridiculing the notion of an immaterial 

fwbilance, as a word without a proper meaning. While the 

wher, on the cont trary, in denying any action to matter, elves 
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METAPHYSICS. 


thie tq, mind 5 vs hich is no other, in etfect, than fubfituting the 
term mind in place of matter, without changing any thing in our 
ideas Of the attion or the fact.’ 


Sect. ii treats of knowledge as a thing in which there may 
be diiinguifhed different yond Afte1 r explaining what is meant 
by knowledge, asa general term, and obte rving, that in knowing 
our knowl dee contilts the heed “ce OF Met: iphy yhics, which fcience is 


acquired by confcioufnets, Dr. H. proceeds, in chap. ly, to treat 
be nN ing of knowledge, and as 
t 


oft ienixtion as the fource or 
a ibly antecedent to perception and judgm ent. FP. 84. 


* Senfark on,” ‘ iys ‘is afource of knowled ve, fo tar as it isan 
wntormation of the mind. This intormation of fenfe we have not 
from within : agers eal proper organ, the mind cannot ac- 


quire the knowledge of a fenfation, neither will the moft pertect or. 
Zan, W ithout the action or impreflion of a material, that 1s, an exter- 
nal cauic, give any informat on tothe mind. Confequently, this 
kind ol cabeliien muit be confidered as derived from a foi urce 
hat isexternal. kor, whether our organifed body be the thin 

conlidered on this occafion; or whe ther it be the material thing 
by which thofe organs are neceflarily affected for the production 
ot our knowledge, nothing is more evident than that there ig 
required the action of thofe things, which are always confidered 
as external in relation to us..—p. $8. * When the imple tecling 
or knowledge of the fenfeis excited, we then fay that there is a 
thing external, without which, although we might think and 
tancy, we could not know, thatis, we could neither fee nor feel; 
ind when it happens, that a perfon mitlakes the thought or fancy 
knowledge or information of the fenfe, fuch a perfon is 
iaid to be out of his fenfes; which exprefiion means, that he 


does not dittinguifh the knowledge and imagination. Alfo, when 
he flrould form a juft judgment, in reafoping from he falie know- 
ledge, this would lead him to a¢tions which would be contidered 
by other people as being unreafonable, becaufe founded upon an 
C ry or the want of the dittinguithine faculty, whereby he had 


contounded the operation of the mind, that is to fay, the fimple 
thought, with the knowledge ot ienfation, that is, the informa- 
tion ot fomethine which is always contidered as external in rela- 
tion to our thinking pi inciple. It is thus that knowledge, {aid 
to be actual and real in contradiilin¢tion to Nnaginary, may be exe 
cited in our mind or confcious principle, which then knows with- 
out either doubt or crror. 


, ° ‘ 
, 


1 


* That it 1s knowiledee which the mind receives in the opefrae 
tion of the external taing, or information of the fenic, not ody 


will difpute, when itis here declared, that this knowledge 1s the 
“ty, 


moit fimple in its nature, or in the loweit order in the procefs of 
yntellect, But the term knowledge, in this cafe, may be thought 
either proper or improper, acct rding to the manner in which 

I ple have been eccuitomed in the i ik ol application ot it 
* A perfon who has to dittincurth the limple aSerenatiene of 
the mind, and thofe that are more compound, and who has thus 
to diicriminate various fleps in the progreis of intelled, requires 
* £0 
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a general term, as that of knowledee, which fhall de 
f the mind, or a tranfa¢ction that may be there 


rote a progreis of 

. : mhered hatever m: hat fle ovref: 
recorded or remembered, in whatever marner that Cp, progrets, 
or tranfaction may be brought about. 


‘1n common lute, wat genel sy term is not required, nor does 
to this view W hic! h we are now te ike: "The varticular iiforuie- 


f the mind are denominated trom the fenfe, by which thefe 


philofop 


ons Oi 


are I tively acquired; thus we are faid to fee colour, hear 
found, feel heat and cold, and alfo pain and pleafure. With re- 
card to tall ind imell, indeed, there is not that ditinQion made 


ia the terms expMiling the knowledge, and the means by which 
is acquired ; for, we have not a general term for all finells, nor 
r all tates; therefore, in the words tafte and fmell, the verb 
andthe noun, which are diitinguifhed in the other fenfations by 
diferent words, are here cxprened by one; and thus we are 
obliced to » fay, that we tafte atafte, or fmell a {mell. 

ot, tlefe cafes, of knowledge entering by fenfation, the 
mind is ‘inbor med or made to know, without the leaft underftand- 
ing; that is to fay, the ki 1owledge, in this cafe, is pure, fimple, 
bfolute, and it contains no relation, which requires another 


iiep in mind. Knowledge is therefore a general term, moit ap- 


plicable to all thafe informations ; andthe mind may be faid to 
know lieht and colour »y fight, found by the hearing, &c.’ 


Atter enumeratine the fenfes, with the information derived from 
each, he concludes, Pv. gg. 

‘It muft be obterved, that we are totally ignorant of the 
manner in which any organ produces fenfation in the mind ; all 
that we know of this operation is, that there are certa in actions 
or Changes in our organized bodies, with which the feeling of 
a particular fenfation is alwa iys connected. When light, for ex- 
ample, 1s admitted into the eve in its natural or healthy ftate, the 
fenfation of lisht or colour is produced. The fenfi ition of found 
entersin like manner by the ear; and thofe of talte and fmell by 
their refpective organs. Every a@tion or change in the body 
leems to be attended with fome peculiar feeling , although every 
decree of thete is not a proper objet to call the mind’s attention 
from thofe which are compar atively then more — yerful. We 
cannot touch a body without feeling heat or cold, fo far as every 
degree in this {fpecies of action were to be an obje¢t for the mind’s 
atiention; tor, no body that we touch is precifely of the fame 
perature w ith that of the touching part. Upont the fame prin- 
ciple we muitali nece Harily feel either ~_ cr pleafure on every 
Occalion of a& ion or c! hange in the body ; confequently, there is 
perpet ual wy ration mong thofe opp tite {feniations or feelings 
Of heat or cold, of ple: afure and pain.” 

_Inchap. y, Dr. H. treats of con ception as contrafted with fenfa- 
tion, and as cupetieiaibas all the ret of ourknowledge. ‘It can- 
hot be doubted,’ lays he, p. 106, * that there isa particular {pecies 
ot Knowledee, inte Tpotec d between fen fation on the one hand, and 
Pur underilanding on the other, whenit is confidered, that there 

are 
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are } venigus things known, fuch as extenfion, direion, magni- 
tude, figure, {pace, time, unity, number, none of which car 
properly refer either to fenfation, the knowledge which is here 
confidered as primary, nor to unde esnegy which ts evidently 
fecondary, with refpeét to thofe thing: , being the difcernment 
ot their relations. 

¢ Thefe things thus ones d between our knowledge and the 
judement of the — e here propofed to be termed concep- 
trons ; a word that 1s applied to our knowledge when this is not 
“ence diately derived from fenfation, or an external mtormation. 

Thus the term conception is ufed i mn contradillin¢tion to the 

knowledge of fenfation. This lait neceflarily requires the aétion 
ot an external thing, and therefore is in our mind a pafion; 
whereas conception, as knowledge, does not neceflarily require 
the action of an external thing, that is to fay, not immediately 
hke fenfation, but is produced by the energy or proper faculty 
of the mind, atting nite id of being pailive. 

In chap. v1, he treats of perc eptior 1, orourknowlesze of 


with magnitude and figure. This he confiders to be neither a 
fimple feniation, nor a pure conception. —r. 109. * Betides fen- 
fations and conce} irae’ which are thus diftinenifhed by refleét 
ing men as different in t “nature, Wi ithout cither of them fubfitt- 


bug externmally,th:-e are alfothings perceived with magnitude and 
heure; amd thcie inimgs are contidered by philofophers, as wellas 
vulgar men, to be iubilances, or things ful rH fting independ lent of 


our thought, that is to iay, ting externally ia relation to our 
mind. It ius, theretore ,15 roe cafe, as it is commonly believed, 
here muft be a ktad of kno wied dge perfecily different trom fenfa- 
tion, on the one land, and trom conception on the other. 


‘ The thing that i knowin in perception, is confidered as fub- 
fisting externally, and independent of the mind; confequently, 


this thing, which has the prenerty of magnitude and figure, mutt 
be p fettly different, « © ac one hand, trom the knowle dge re- 
ceived by icit. — . the other, from all thofe con ceptions 


ot our mind which exitt only in conieq! vence of our thinking, 
and 2D ave no real pattel n mn ex ternal things. 


mips. dittinguifhed the different tpeci es of knowledge, with the 
two great fources whence it is derived, the author proceeds, in fect. 
tit, to ee r hi: theors ot peiception, w which we deem entitled 


o the ferious attention of every inquirer into the philofophy of 
mind.—The meaning of the term per ‘ception he illuftrates thus: 
—‘* The quefiion now to be difcutled,’ fays he, Pp. 116, ‘is this; 
What is the thing, or the idea, that properly belongs to a cer- 
tain operati on of the mind, ditinguifhed by the term percep- 
t10 


) 


rr - 


In order to refolve this queftion, an example may be taken; 
let us fuppofe a tree to be the object of the mind’s attention ; 
thea, with a view to find that which is the proper fubject of 
perception, it will be neceflary to feparate from this object of 
the mind’s attention, on the one hand, colour, which is a fen- 
{aiion, folid: ty, which is a judgment with regard to a power 
preferving 
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pafereing the volume of the object, and hardnefs, which is likee 
wife a power preferving the firure.—Qn the other hand, we mu& 
aifo abitract the height or lene th, the breadth or width, and the 
thicknefs © t this is objects for, thefe are all relations ; : they do not 
fitt of themfelves, and are only fomething 1n being compared 
or confidered in relation to each other. 

‘The figure or fhape of the tree, which now remains to be 


confidered, like the magnitude, will be tound to be diflerent 


from the fimple idea fought; for thefe are ma: de up of relations. 
The flem of the tree, for example, may be confidered as being 
round; but roundnet } 4S only ajudgment, diftinguifhing that w hich 


is not angular and plain ; “and in the des of roundnefs, there’ is 
not any erg that may not be refolved, and thus found 


not to exilt of itfelf, being only relative, fortned 3 in the confi- 
deration of Say other thine. In like manner, the being branched, 
or having arms, is only a relation of things, which are known 
and compared .’—Th us our author excludes trom perception every 
idea, which npl lies relation ; and, if we rightly apprehend hin, 
confiders as it’s proper object that fimple and abfolute thing, 
which is known, previoully to our forming a judgment, and 


which ferves as the foundation of that judgment. Having thus 
explained the meaning of the term, he proceeds to prove, , what 
cl hief fiy diftincuifhes his theory of pe rception, viz, that magnitude 
and fi igure, like colour, have no external exilience, and that in- 
itead of exilting absolutely and independently of the mind, they 
are merely ideas formed in the mind, and acquired not by the 
palion, but the action thereof. His argument proceeds thus 5 
fenfation is a paflion of the mind, the information of which is 
at once perfect, and in which we have no choice. ‘ Now,’ Pe 
‘if it can be made to appear, thay the mind either may 
perceive an object or not perceive it, without any change in 
er ternal circumitances or condi cons, but merely by the operation 
f its choice, it will be demos i{trated, that m: agnitude and figure, 
the obj jects of perception, are made known by the aétion of the 
mind, and notin the manner of a fenfation. ‘The fame conclufion 
will follow, if it can be made to appear, that the operation of 
perception not only has a beginni ng and an end, but aifo has a 
middle | late, W hich is wanting in fenfation : ; that is to lay, if the 
knowledge in the one cafe is not made initantaneoufly, as it is in 
the other, but there fhall be neceflarily required the continuance 
of an operation in order that the information may be compleated, 
or the kn owledge made perfect, in that cafe, 1t mu it be concluded, 
that th ¢ operation which the mind has to learn, or the procefs 
W hi ch mutt in perception be fucceflively gone through, is not a 
paflon of the mind, and is effentially diferent from the informa- 
tion of fenf, ition, although it, is on] y produced 1 in confequence 
Of fc afation as a condition for this action of the mind. 
_* There are two fenfations by means of which perception may 
be ae ‘duced ; thefe arc, vilion and feeling ; for, it is during the 
inuation of one or other of thofe two informations of “the 
Mind that there happens an operation, wherein the mind ts made 


t9 Kno Vs Or to ac quire the idea of magnitude and fieure, 


P 
29, 


‘In 
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‘ In ord o inveflicate the nature of this operation, firkt the 
one, and then the other, of thofe two fenfations are to be ex- 
amined ; int it will be fhewn, that, in thofe cafes, the mind 
atts for produci Y the kn wledoe of perception, as itis patiive in 
acq uiring that of fen{ati ion. 

The organ of lig s either ortoin lly {fo difpofed, that there 
is one particular part, tn th field ol vilton, in which pe rception 
may be made moit complete, that is to fay, in the QI reateft per- 
fection; or elfe itis by habit that we acquire a greater facility, 
or more px rfect attion. fo: . st perceptio n, in Pas 


po int or part, which correfpon 1s WwW iat in which the heht is 


mott dir ect, cor ni e qi ik nily rs actio! ino} ite nfe Bu ut, notwith- 
ftanding this fuperior ower of ree} tion in this int or part 
ef vifion, there is a faculty erceiving, more or throug} 
all the field of vition.- It therefore, perception, hl seariie 
mace through all i Beig } } l MOT. rily Or Nec fiarily 3 iit re lation 
to the power of mind, as it is made moi ‘lefs diftinétly 1 
proportion as it is near or far from the point of beit perception, 
then it muft, with tome degree of probability, be concluded, 
that the mind was pailive 1 Giring the krowled ge of percep- 
tion, ag it is certainly fo in receiving the information of the 
fen{e. 

‘ Jf, on the contrary, it fl: > for nad, that, while the licht 
flows equally into the eye, and 0 preferved without 
motion, the mind may perceive ntarily in ont oh e's in pre- 

rence to ancther part of equal capacity; and that this power 


Py TT. maecsap bag rar ’ oe > of “ ) , oe ohan v 
of perceivin: removed all around the field of vihton bj 


the command ot the will, then 1t muft be evident, that pe rception 
3s an Operation of mind acting upon that occafion, and not paflive 
as itis during fenfation. 

¢ To be convinced, in this cafe, it requires to make 
riment, by flutti 1¢ eye, and fixing the other 


af perceiving one particular point, when it will be 
we hare it in Our power to remove our attention 
through all ti vilible field; and that, while w 
ceive one ob} ject, others are not then known; as, herefore, 
can alter and reverfe this order of perception, ae {ome meaiure 
voluntarily, or at the command of our will, it mui. be allowed 
that the propofition ts thus demonitrated, perhaps as much as the 
nature 
Fs at of touch, the only 
one betides which m: itude is perceive : i fhows, that by this 
fenfe mpl no judgement ts 3 In Ma tion to the macnitude 
and figure of ext Ithines.” The nainder of the fection is 
occupied in t! ve ration and contirmati .of hist theory of per 
ct ption, ‘he manner in which he h upported this hy po thes 
difcovers invenuity, acutenefs, am prota ity of thinkin ae and 
we apprehe Mery That e aayoc, or the common theory of pete 
ception, and of primary and fecondary qualities, will find it dife 
ficult to rei fuch {reng , of argument as Dr. H. has here ad- 
duced. 
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duced or our part, we fer uple not to fay, that the diftinGion 
at primary : 1d fecondarv que ilities mb ES to us entirely arbi- 
Y 


trary and unphilofoph sei. and — there is no better reafon for 
‘ 


_— 


f the mind, haat to « Pabint r, W hich | 1S shiverfaity acknowledge ed 
to be a fecondary quality. And though the mode in which Dr. ‘H. 
has treated the fubject may be deeme d by fome too didactic and 
metaphviical ; to the intellis rent and fagacious in yuirer Dr. H.’ : 
fection on the theory of perce sption will furnifh not a little both 
of infruction and entertainment 

In fect. rv the doctor explains the meaning of the term con- 
ception, and treats of it as di inet from fenfation an id judg ment. 

Conception,’ fays he, P. 1 95> is perfectly diferiminated in re- 
lation to fenfation, although in bot cafes the mind is confctous 
and k nae for, in the one cafe, where the mind is affected by 
an external caufe, it then os praperey's peaking, and docs not 


think; on the other hand, when the mind, without being affected 
hy the exte ile; ule, produces knowle dge, this m: ly be ‘properly 
called thinking. But, fo far as fenfation is properly knowledge, 


that tranfaction of the mind, which proceeds by itielf to produce 
» fhould have another term by w hich it may be ditlin- 
guithhed. It is here propofed to call it conception, which on ail 


KNOW icdge 


hands 1s allowed to mean kno: viedge, —not revealed from without, 
but produced within the mind.’ 


sect. v treats of paflion and aé¢tion in'’relation to knowled¢e. 
In difcutiine this fubject, the doctor employs the terms paffon 

| fentiment, in fenfes different iroe eeneral ufagee Our fenta- 
tions he denominates by the fame term as our mental affections, 
and calis them pafioxs, and thefe ic affections, as joy, hope, 
&c., he terms fentiments: a phrafeology iufficiently jultifiable 
however on the ar thor’s {fy {tem. 
Towards the clofe ef the chap ter, the Dr. admits in the mind, 
a power ot deliberating on motives, which is capable at leaf of 
duipending action, though he does not exprefs himfelf fo clearly 
as might be withed: and then obferves: p. 204: *£ It does not 
‘appear that the mind acts without a proper incitement, any 
more than a beat dy moves without acaufe; and, as a body may be 

to move by different cau fes in oppolte directions, in which 

cale the moit toreible prevails, fo, the mind may be, at the fame 
ney 1M to action by diferent motives which oppofe each 
other's sar shag n thts cafe, the mind is faid to make choice 
ot the motive w! sa it is to obey, and che — which follows, 
correiponds to the moti .e th: if was mo tk cogent 

oect. vit treats of ideas.—After confidering in chapters 1ft. and 
24. the nature of ideas, as thofe of either fenfation or perception, 
Wr. £4. Penge 2 in chap. 111 to fhow, * that the mind is active in 
rintag ideas, as itis patlive in being made to know.’ The proof is 

nded in this fact, that ‘ no idea or recolleétion is made of fen- 
dations to which the: mind has not git ven proper att ention. ad Now,’ 
ays he, Pp. 273, “what is this attention of the mind? It cannot 
ee 3 payion, tor it is in relation to a pafiion that this attention isto 
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be exerted, and that not neceflarily, as it may be eitherexerted op 
neglecied ; therefore, this attention of the mind muft be confidered 
as an action.’ That this attention is neceffary to the recollection 
of a fenfation, he proves by a variety of examples, Thefe it is 
unnecefflary for us to {pecify, as they are fufhicicntly obvious to 
the moft carelefs obferver of mental phenomena. Hence he in- 
fers, that the mind ts a¢tive in forming ideas. Having eftablifhed 
this conclufion, he proceeds in chap. 5 to diftineuilh ideas into 
natural and abftract, timple and compound. In chap. 6 he treats 
et them as generalor univerfal. His obfervations on this fubject 
arc ingenious and correct. 
Sect. vill is employed in examining the theorics of Mr. Locke 
nd Dr. Berkeley. The theory of the former our author 
cin on the fame principles with Dr. Reid; and with him 
charges that celebrated philofopher with having laid the founda- 
tion of Hume’s {cepticifm, | it being impoflible, as he juftly ob- 
ierves, to prove that the idea or image in the mind is an “exatt 
re femblance of the archetype er external object. Mr. Locke's 
theory of primary and fecondary qualities: our author oppofes by 
the moft en arguments; and we rejoice to fee a doétrine, 
which is merely hypothetical, and which has laid the foundation 
of much uncertainty in phy tical evidence, fo ably affailed by the 
icarned author. ¢ It may be inquired at fuch,’ fays he, alluding 
to Mr. Locke’s difciples, (7 - 324) * how Mr. Locke comes to 
know that the ideas have real patterns in the external thing, the 
caufe of our ideas ; and why thofe external things are oat to be 
confidered, in the fame manner as he has done with regard to the 
fecondary qualities, only as powers to produce in our minds thefe 
ideas, without having thofe qualities as pameres of the ideas. 
For, if this is only a fuppofition, he has founded his theory of 
human underitanding on hypothefis. 
¢ In the next place, i it may be inquired at thofe who fhall adopt 
Mr. Locke’s notion, how come they to know, that, when the fe 
condary ideas of colour, found, taite, &c. are excited, thefe ideas 
have no real pattern in the external bodies; for, when God fall 
annex the ideas of folidity, &c. on the one hand, and thofe of 
colour, &c. on the other, to certain events which then have hap- 
pe ned, why fhould there be in the one cafe real patterns of the 
3dcas in external things, and no fuch patterns in the other ? 
if, upon this occafion, it fhould be replied, that the thing is 
evident in itfelt, and therefore, that no reafon can be given, o 
no train of things be traced, by means of which this conclufion 
is formed in the mind ; aot a reply would not be founded in 
truth ; for, it is equally evident, that bodies are coloured as that 
they are figured, that is to fay, mankind, before they have rea- 
foned with great fubtilty, and inftituted experiment by which 
thofe conceived fpeculations are determined, believe equally that 
bodies are coloured and that they are figured. Therefore, the 
queiiton again recurs, How we know, that, in the one cafe, there 
are real patterns of the ideas, and no fuch patterns in the other; 
and uf no fatisfactory anfwer in this matter can be given, ~—_ 
t 
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thofe fuppofitions, deftitute of foundation, neceflarily fall to the 
ground.’ 

In treating of Mr. Locke’s idea of perception, he fays, P. 339» 
‘ That Mr. Locke had an imperfect underitanding with regard to 
the original operat ions of acommencing mind, w il be illuitrated, 
by coniidering the judgment thar Mr. Locke, as well as his 
ed Mr. folineux, formed, in relation to the problem propofed 
by this lait gent! leman, of an ‘adult brought to have fight for the 
firit a a and then having prefented to his view a cubical and 
fpherical body of the fame fubftance and fize; here the queftion 
is, If fuch a perfon could diftinguifh, by fight, thofe diflerent 
bodies, which he knew fo well by the feeling : > Mr. Locke and 
his friend fa Ly mu at, in this cafe, the perfon would not be able 
to difling Wl if and tell which is the globe and which the cube, 
without the help of his feeling, by which he would be then in- 
forened, and afterwards know them by fight; and this is alfo the 
doctrine which Dr. B sckeley taught. 
‘ That thofe gentlemen have totally mifunderftood perception, 
will appear by confidering ; the queition is not here, whether or 
not the blind man brought to his fight, fhall, upon the firft ule 
of the organ, be able to perceive bodies, that is, to know volume 
and figure by means of fight. Mr. Locke confiders the : ercep- 
ception of light or colour, and the perception of magnitude and 
fir rure, as both eoually and immedi: itely received by the organ ot 
fenie; he does not diitinguifh the fenfation of light and colour, 
as the only knowledge or information given immediately to the 

nind upon this oceafion, as he ought to do; and that the percep- 
tion of magnitude and figure is a fecon dary operation of the mind, 
then exerting its active powers in relation to th at in W hich it is 
only paflive ; confequently, that here is an operation, w hich mutt 
require experience or practice, before it can be made pertect, 
which is not the cafe with fenfation. 

* Not having made fuch a diftin@tion of fenfation and percep- 
tion, the quefiion to be decided comes to this; Whether or not 
fhall the man, who is made to fee hight or colour, after he has 
learned to perceive by fight independent of feeling, be abie to 
dittinguith by rhe fight ‘the cube from the {phere f for, to fuppofe 
that he fhould be able to diftiag uifh a cube from a fphere by fight, 

~ he has learned to perceive by means of fight, would be 
equally abfurd as to fuppofe that a deaf perfon, who fhould tor 
the firtt time be made to hear, fhould underftand the meaning of 
words expreffed in founds he had never heard before. But, on the 
Other ha ind, it will be equally evident, that a perfon who has 
formed in his mind the ideas of a cube and a {phe re, by whatever 
means he has arrived at this fac ulty of forming thofe ideas, and 
therctore of diftinguifhing thofe two different things, cannot per 
ceive by means of fenfation thofe two figured things, without dif- 
tnguithing which is the ene and which the other, fo far as he 


canne me poflibly miftake a line that is ftraight from one that is 
Cur ’ 7 


he 


Seat. Viti is concluded by a comparifoai of the tendency of the 


@uthor’s theory with that of Dr. Berkeley ; wherein Dr. H. at- 
tempts 
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tempts té6 fhow, that, though it follows as a confequence front 
bo th hypothefes, that magni itude and figure do not exift exter: 
nally, yet Dr. Berkeley’s leads to fcepticifm, by denying all ex. 
ternal exitence, while his own, which fuppofes fomething ex. 
ternal as the caufe of our knowledge, has no fuch tenc lency, 
Part } terminates with an elaborate Inquiry into the nature of the 
reafoninge taculty. After having fhown, that idea is a neceflary 
mean in forming judgments of difference and identity, the author 


S 

proceeds to conhde ee as ot two kinds, initinctive and 
eonicious—the one belonging to the mere animal, the me | to 
man as capable of fcience and philotic phical invefti: cation—Th 
d nce | lluitrates thus. P. 445 

« We may illuftrate this diterent progrefs of the infinctive 
and the fcientific mind, where the one proceeds directly without 
fhe infterpontion of ce nfcious tl eht < or opinion, and where the 
ether advances human know! ‘age in thou eht, but not dircdily, 
and not without error. 

¢ When the aninal ts prompted by hunger, for example, he 
then acis inilinctively, judging of things im order to attain a 
certain end. But this erd is not the object of his thought, no 
more than the means an bject in his detign, although it is by 
judging that he attains the end which nature hi ad intended. ‘The 
animal, though acting in confequence of hunger, knows not that 


he is hungry ; hy this would be a confcious operation of. a mind 
that thinks with intelligence, or in knowing that at knows. A 
mind which has in th inking acquired intelligence, not oyly 
knows as a perion does when he is hungry, but, when he is {a 
tisfied, this perfon knows that he will be hungry again ; he theres 
fore fets his mind to think with regard to the procuring of food 


at aivture period of tim c; when he fhail be hungry. Whereas 
the animal 1s only incited to a& by the influence of an external 
cauic, and that infinddvely, or in a certain manner in order te 
attuin an end which he has not forefeen, but of which he judges 
when it happens. It is in puriuving this end, that he diftin- 


gulfhes what is preaiing and difpleating ; and thus he purfues the 
one and avoids the other initin¢ lively, fren the nature of his 
mind. He is thus led to the ufe of food, which he then diftin- 
guifhes by means of colour, {mell, magnitude, and figure. The 
amumal, therefore, purtues the means appointed in the wifdom of 
his nature for knowing his tood, but without ever inquiring con- 
cerning thole qualities (an the thing perceived), by means ot 
which he had atramed to that end; or without attending to any 
thine that may lead to that ing! ury. 

‘ But this is not the cafe with man, who, befides the ufe of 
his knowledge with refpect to food, which he has i in common with 
the brute, inquires wherein confifts the colour, the tafte, and 
{mell, with which the reafoning mind of man as weil as of the 
brute diflinguifhes that object, and which, in the mind of the 
brute as well as in that of the vulgar, are connecied all together, 
and alfo along with magnitude and figure; and here it is that the 
. muk 
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man reafons in fcience and mayerr. He fays, for example, that 
colour is in the mind, while magnitude and figure fubfitt exter- 
nally and independent ot his thought. This reafoning may be 
wrong, but fcience is not to blame; for, true fcience can no 
more fanctify an error than nature can be wrong,’ 

Hence Dr. H. is led to confider fcience, or the confcious prin- 
ciples which lead to wifdom, which is the fubject of Part il. 

After fhowing in chap. 1, that abftraction is the foundation of 
fcience, he proceeds, in chap, 2, to prove that fcience is natural 
to man, and to no other animal. In treating of this fubje¢t he ad- 
mits, that brute animals judge, or reafon, but affirms that their 
reafoning is not fcientific. P. 50g. 

‘To ta, that brute animals do not reafon, that is, judge, is 
evidently inconfilent with appearances. But this reafoning or 
judgment ot the mere animal, is not fcientific. It 1s natural or 
inttinctive, fo far as thefe judgments or conclufions do not ferve to 
form general principles tor judging in other cafes, where a fimila- 
rity may be found as well as a difference. Now, as animals thus 
judge, and as judgment cannot be formed, without idea as a mean, 
animals muit have ideas. Hence the brute, which moves about 
and dillinguifhes things, has juft fuch ideas as the philofopher firft 
formed on fimilar oceations. Butideas are of different kinds ; and, 
although the philofjopher muft have the ideas of the brute, it does 
not follow, that the brute fliould have thofe of the man of 
{cience. ’ 

‘ Every idea is either inftin¢tive or fcientific ; it is inftinctive, 
if neceflarily tormed, without reflecting upon what happens in the 
mind, and thus knowing the means or principles employed in that 
Operation, that is to fay, how it is produced. On the other hand, 
the idea is {eientific, if the perfon fhall reflect upon what has 
pafled in the mind, and thus confider in thought fo as to diftine 
gutth the feveral iteps employed in forming the inftin¢tive idea. 
This may be illuttrated, by confidering the thoughts of the ma- 
thematician who draws a hexagon, and the mind of the bee who, 
without thoughr, forms the fame figure. 

‘It a bee can be fuppofed to have formed in her mind a de- 
fren of her work, before fhe operates in making that hexagonal 
receptacle of her honey, this animal muti have had an idea; 
and this idea mutt alfo be fcientific, as diftinguifhing that parti- 
cular figure according to which the comb is to be formed. For, 
it the bee fhall be fuppofed to know what fhe does, when fhe fets 
aout making her honey comb, all the wifdom which is fo ma- 
niteit in this economy of the bee, by which fhe provides for the 
preiervation of the individual, and the continuation of the fpe- 
cies, mult be properly her own, as much as the muflin, the came 
bric, and woollen cloth, are effeéts properly attributed to the 
Wiidom of mankind; and, in that cafe, the inventor of the pump 
could not be faid to have any other fpecies of ingenuity, than 
an sea the elephant fhews in fucking up water through his 

unk, 

Having explained the difference between merely animal and 
fcientitic judgment, he proceeds in chap. g to fhow, that the proper 
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t,t. a0 he ceoretted, however, that the writer has often laboured her 


‘ hi do &h “" a é . - . 
o expre(ion into fliffneis, and has fometimes made ufe ef a kind of 
phraf ology, to which the reader will not eafily affix diftinct ideas. 
. P. r} me 4 7 ( f > is k ind will he perceived bye ho! re » ho think 
y : cuiry egential to good writing in verfe as well as profe, in the 
; r - rt of the f owing ftanza fro:n an Invocation to the 
yes fe, Pe 2 
* * INVOCATION TO THE MUSE 
Its ¢ Once more with pailion’s lambent fire, 
’ At the golden wire ; 
Ie Once mere the Ivric grace afiume, 
4 ihe Jaurel wreath—the itarry plume ; 
nds ‘ jT L oO } iS Witn lucid rays 
} .) : 
by , ’ ¢ fheds poetic day.— 
4 Ves—I] ir the rapid flighr, i 
mn Nor dazzled with the flood of light ; 
ile The lutrous fpheres of pureft fpace, 
, Vor turgin res | race.— 
s 40 Gay fancy, from whofe brilliant thought, 
all rel ti yn T t ‘ ye ht, 
} 9 na . 
7 Sliali fing her beauties o’er the watfte, 
en And charm with eafe and pohith’d tafte: 
ne While from chatte Ipa’s facred bow’rs, 
Uys Where bloom the e€ verlaiting dows: 


al 
7 bw 


‘ll pluck the faireft bh ufhing rofe, 

. Phat never fading as 1t blows, 

IS, Shall deck my | lovely nufe’s breaft, 

7 mi The glowing feat of harmot ry and reft.’ 


In the expreffions, * fweeping the golden wire with lambent fire;’ 


—‘ afluming the fta urry Pp lus ands » and * tracing the » luftrous fpheres of 
pureit {pace for virgin im: aves,’ the precife meaning 3 not very Clear. 
‘The fame fault will be perceived in fome parts of the following addrefs 
to Apathy. =P. 31. 


© ODE TO APATHY. 


Sve. « TAME APATHY, W hofe gelid eye, 
1 by Ne’er moiften’d with a tear, the figh 


Prom foccows virgin heart that flew, 
jatic Cherifh'd by the pitying de cW, 
need As on the chilly ev’ning air, 
of a It fought the {cowli ng nymph defpair : 
4 


rfelt Who motionlefs—the fharpen *d ie 
ople From mifery’s weeping briar torn, 

i} be — ould’ft fee the fmiling envies dist, 
Ives, Within her young and artlefs heart! 

ions Sh: alt lt thou—thy languid {fpeils difpenfe, 
The And ftrew thy to rpor o’er the fenfe ; 
and Diffufe the lethean fhow’rs of fnow, 
i the O’er the warm tide of human woe; 
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Or, on the foul’s fine fervor feize, 
And fympathy to winter freeze >— 
No, nymph —fo baneful to my fight 
11] chafe thee to the thick-wove night ; 
Where chaos fhall thy form enfhroud, 
And darkneis veil chee in her blackeft cloud.—" 


remarked, too, in the courfe of thefe poems, affected 


ing billows; young vallies ; confcloys vigil; calmy 


cf nyiaph :—tautological expreffions,; as * winter petri- 

vo nerfelf to fone ; Lufrous lamp of day ; and folitude addrefled under 
ihe appellation of /lisary maid ;—a mixture of metaphor and plain 
language: as when happinefs is invoked to ftrew rofes on pain; and 
scarning, to lain the urn of Della Crufca with regret divine :—and 
laitly, language totally incomprehenfible; as when Ocean 1s_ called 


U POR to 


« Hafte and fubdue the turbulence that laves 

« The long drawn fhadows of the mountain waves.’— 
We bv no means, however, with our readers to form their judgment 
of the general merit of thefe poems, from the preceding faulty patlages. 
Chat the authorefs is not without a title to applaufe for poetical ment, 
will be perceived by perufing the following: P. 61. 


“ODE TO FANCY. 


O! lead me at the clofe of day, 

To view the ruby orb of fire, 

Beneath night’s canopy retire, 

As down the weit he fpeeds away :— 
‘To gaze upon the clouds of gold, 
©’er amber ev’ning’s beauties roll’d, 

In vifionary forms fublime ; 

Where mingled with the dappled ‘ies, 
The crimfon bhathes proudly rife, 

To meliorate departing time! 

Now Cynthia throws her fpangled dew, 
O’er night’s enchanting fable hue, 

And bids the ftars their glories hide ; 
While in her beams are feen to fport,. 
The tay fairies of her court, 

fn all their variegated pride :— 
There Fancy thou art known to reign, 
Laght rob’d among the myitic train : 
‘Traniparent goffimer doth veil 

“hy graces from the tepid gale ; 
And round thy brows the. arie/s twine, 
A filmy wreath of pow’r divine :— 
Then,, as the little soon glides down, 

And deeper fhadows dim the light 5. 
The bafhful ftars, a radiant crown, 

Weave for the fable gucen of night 3 
While Fancy, thou art feen to ftray, 


Through the bright conftellated way. 








Britannia; a Poem. 





Alike, when rofy-finger’d morn 
Her glories on the twilight flings ; 

The lovely cherubs of the dawn, 
Wanton on their purple wings : 

And fee, the flaky mitts arife, 

In {piral columns to the iktes ; 


fected While veftal health with joy elate, 

calmy Stands tip-toe on the golden gate, 

‘petn- Where fair Avrora leads the hours 
under To carol through their funny bow’rs; 

plain There Fancy, with imperial gaze, 

; and Adores Apollo's radiant blaze; 

—and And, with a confcious blifs, impearls 

called tler {parkling diamonds in bis golden curls. 


Yes, central nymph, thou too art feen 
To hie acrofs the ruffet-green ; 
©’er bending grafs and ripen’d corn, 
‘sae Gay with the frethnefs of the morn. 
T’ve mark’d thee loiter down the glade, 
In fearch of /eve’s romantic maid ; 
Whom difappointed paffion drove, 
To feek the woodbine’s fhelter’d grove; 
Fancy, ’tis thine, with brilliant fire, 
To {weep the mufe’s trilling lyre ; 
From thee, the fweet ideas fpring, 
Which Ida’s nymphs are heard to fing ; 
*Tis thine, to bid their fervors roll, 
With melting tranfport to the foul :— 
O Fancy, could thy firains divine, 
Imprefs the minftrel’s chary line ; 
I’d crown shee with fuch luftrous rays, 
Should rival e’en the God of day’s proud blaze!’ 


The pigces contained in this volume are, Odes to Happinefs; to 
Senfibility; to Refleétion; to the Memory of Della Crufca; to 
Apathy; to Della Crufca; to Suicide; to Solitude; to Fancy: 
Sonnets to Echo; to the Moon; to the Morning Star: Invocation to 
the Mufe: Elegiac ode to fir John Shore, Bart.: Stanzas Ito the 
Memory of Louis the Unfortunate: Marie Antoinette’s Complaint in 
Prifon: Adieu to India. 


Art. x1. Britannia; @ Poem, in three Cantos, on the late Brilliant 
Naval Succefies. 4t0. 50 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Hookham. 1794. 
Britannia is this poet’s* mufe of fire,” and the amor patrie 

his infpiration. Exulting in the triumphs of Britannia, he celebrates 

her praifes, not merely as a fcourge in the hand of providence, but as 
herfelf an avenging deity. 
« If e’er ’twas given by divine command 
To her to fcourge an ever faithlefs land ; 
Supremely now fhe lifts the awful rod 
Of retribution—an avenging God,’ 
like, , N 3 The 
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The happinefs enjoyed by britons under her excellent canftitution, 
and her patriot king, is painted in glowing colours, which are cone 
trafted by the deep fhace of — a narchy, a and bencath the picture 
is written the foll — prophetic lines: P. 17. 


Divi e Bairannia from the picture turn’d, 


r gen ‘rous breaft with 3 il ndi rnati ion burn’ d, 
tant BELLONA rous’d a warring wo ing: 
And ’eaintt fell Gauura all ats thunders hurl’d! 
And this a caufe which HONOUR bids maintain, 
Here HEAV'N approves, GALLIA’S hop s are vain?’ 


*+ 


. ° ’ } } : - f ics Ys), 
The poet having thus declared i e will of heaven, It} 
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naval honours. The genius of Britain 1s conducted to Neptune's 
court, where, in full audience, be is admitted to the prefence, and 
welcomed with the following pen gracious {pecch : P. 28. 


e one who 
vy ° 


iritannia’y 


«< Ye Pow’rs that in thofe regions vaft abide, 
And o’er the wonders of the decp prefide ; 
That Peers fill, then barft the oo" ng cloud, 
Rid t he black form s threat’ning, the eaves ns fhroud ; 
And while the quiv’rin g light’ nings mn boteld glare, 
Swe 1 the loud thanders thro’ the groaning airj;— 
"That fhake th’ aftonifh’d ifles, and yawn ‘the graves, 
When o'er the fhipwrecks dafh the boiling waves! 
And ye—that guide the tides propitious flow 
And teach the tav’ring zephyr where to blow ; 
TI » bearing fail the threat’ning fwell, 
d he roaring cannon where to tell; 
om the thicl k vapour clear th’ exulting maf, 
io h? involving dark nefs caft ; 
‘our ace Be hate’er your , fway,, 
wrt be \— 
eign queen BRITANNTA know, 
at Bri rANNIA bow! 


rr 
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ry 
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. nowein one loud blaft far- {prea jing fame, 
is mandate o’er the world proclaim ; 3 
, it’s regions may the fignal | hear, 
That Fame imm yrtal, thalla HOWE appear ! 
To blefs their GEORGE the virt Fs {till decree, 
And ali his RODNE Y was, great HOWE fhall be! 
Hall ie, haite, ye pow! 
The hero bids the britith hides rife 
Attendant there this awful comBaAT trace, 
Nertrune himfeif the victory will grace! 
, in the pe re . he glories and the horrors of the engagement aft 
‘feribed at lenet Ww } 
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34> 
— * NEPTUNE nigh, 
AwnaA all his 
ANG acl Dis pow'rs remain; unfeen they fee 
A gulh of war—of blood—of deathmof victory!’ 








The wonderful Travels of Prince Fan-Feredin. 167 


ton, ArT. XI. The Garden of [fleworth, a Sketch, — ed with a Pen, ) 
CONe of a Houle and Grounds, on the Banks of ~ i bames, by one fi rmerly 
‘ture wiified of the Place. Inferibed ta R. B. Sheridan, ‘Eja. Member of 
Parliament. 4to. 16 pages, With a Portrait of Mr. Jan es Lacy, late 
Parentee of Drury-lane Vheatre. Price 1s. 6d. Chapman. 17946 
We find in thefe verfes little of that piGturefque defcription, which 
the title led us to expect, The poem is rather elegiac than deferiptive ; 
a tribute of filtal and conjugal ney or as the writer (Mr. Wil- 
loughby Lacy) expreffes it, * an ofk rin g to the memory of thofe who 
were moit precious to hin* The fentiments are pleafing; of the 
who poetry the reader may judge from the following lines: P. g. 
lia’ ¢ Oh, happy place! haunt of my er it day, 


Where firit 2 breath’d the humid breath of life; 
Where ] had hop’d to have drawn my lateit figh, 
efted peaceful on my mother earth: 

And more than h it lite’s fpan, time meafur'’d here, 
And Ceres pour *d her gilts in plen ity down, 

Under a parent’s wing, long time I {ray’d, 

A god-like man! bene volent and wile ; 

With able head, and liberal hand adorn’d, 

Like this rich plenteous ftream, in rapid courfe, 
And bad creation wear a fairer form.’ 
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RT. XII, The evonderful Travels of Prince Fan-Feredin, in the 
Country of png luterfperfed + with Obfervations, Hiftorical, Geo- 


§74p ical, Poy fi !, Critical, pr ey Moral. TJ an fle lated from the Ori- 
ginal French, 12m0. 224 pages. Northampton, Dicey ; London, 


A ROMANCE written in ridicule of romances is no new idea. All 
the world knows how fuccefsfully it was executed by the inimitable 
Cervantes, et romances, in various forms, are {till written and 
read; and prince Fan-Feredin, very properly, tho ugh, a alas! mom 
polibus equis, toilows the renowed knight of la Viancha, don Quixote. 
the object of this piece is, to ridicule the extrat agance of fcenery, 
incident, fentiment, and language, commonly fallen. into by writers 
Of fiction, w hethe r in verfe o1 prote, who have genius enough tu be 
(xtravagant, without a fufficient portion of judgment to correct their 
abiurcines. As he author happily expreiics his own defign, his 
Work is the offspring of a fincere defire to connett good taite with 
good fenfe. The ft ry is W ritten with fome humour, and much pleas 

imry. By reprefenting as fe ‘rious realities the cxtngragp ant fictions 
Are with which works of faney abound, the author places in a very lv- 
aicrous point of liget the folly of ftepping bey ond the limits of 

hature and good fenie, in order to vary and heighten the pleafures of 

read} 

In; Arcadia, the hero of this tale finds meads, the flowers of which 

Aikil ex quittte Oo odours ; with ftreams that tenderly mourn, and {weetly 

murmur, whiit on their furface fwim cygnets, that pour forth melo- 
rs G10US tongs ; in their waters play an infinite number of gold, filver, 
azure, and purple fifth ; and their bortoms glitter with mot er-of- -pearl, 

N 4 and 











and ten thoufand precious ftones. He drinks alternately of the fountains 
of love and of hatred, and in an inftant recovers his tranquillity by 
tafting the waters of the lake of indifference. He breathes an at, 
mofohere whicn f nplics the place of food ; and finds rocks fo foft as to 
yield to the gentlett touch ; fo fenfible, that when an unfortunate lover 
related to them his anguifh, at his woful accents they cleft in funder, 
melted like wax, or became foft as wool. Among thefe fufcep. 
tible rocks, he meets with innumerable complaifant echoes, who 
repeat whatever the lover wifhes to hear ; who, when he fings, are 
nerry; when he complains, are fad; and, fooner than let him talk 
to himfeif, will converfe wich him for a whole day, We fhall continue 
the defcription in the authcr’s own words: P. 36 

‘ The trees of Arcadia are in general formed nearly like ours, but 
L have neverthelefs fome important remarks to make on them. For 
befide that their foliage is always of a beautiful green, their fhade 
delightful, and their fruits incomparably betterthan ours; it is only 
in Arcadia that there are found trees fo precious and rare as to have 
boughs of gold, and others to bear golden apples. But if it is dif- 
ficult to find them, it is ftill more difficult to approach them and gather 
their fruits, as they are all guarded by dragons or terrible giants, 
whofe fight alone ftrikes fear into the fouls of the moft intrepid. In 
vain might we flatter ourfelves with the hope of deceiving the vig 
bance of thefe montlers, whofe eyes are always open, and who never 
know the {weets of flumber. On the other hand, to attempt to attack 
them is to expofe ourfelves to certain death ; it is therefore impoffible 
ever to attain to the gathering of thefe precious fruits without being 
favoured with fome particular proteétion; then, indeed, nothing 18 
more eafy. A fmall herb to carry with us, a mirror to turn towards 
the dragon or giant, a wand to touch them, a potion to prefent to 
them ; the Jeaft charm will make them feuielefs, after which it is 
eafy to cut of their heads and take poffeflion of all the treafures they 
guarded. I ought, however, to inform my readers, that I relate this 
upon the reports of others; for as thefe trees are very fcarce, | never 
met with any in my excurfions, nor did any intereft induce me to 
feck them. 

« But one thing I have been witnefs to, which ought to he regarded 
as certain; this is the tafle which trees in this country have for 
mufic. Attend to an event which happened to myfelf, and which 
cauted me, at that time, a great furprize. One day, when IJ had 
abandoned myfelf to fleep in a delightfal grove of young chefnuts, 
I was fuddenly aftonifhed at my awake to find myfelf expofed to the 
rays of the fun, and entirely unfheltered, without being capable of 
conceiving what was become of the trees which, but a moment before, 
had lent me their thade. But looking round me, J perceived them 
already at fome dittance, walking in cadence towards a little plain, 
whither an excellent player upon the lute had attracted them by the 
harmonious founds of his inftrament. Some rocks had alfo joined 
the company, with all the lions, tygers and bears in the province. 
This was a fpectacle which caufed me the moft pleafure of any I met 
with in the whole courfe of my travels. As to what I have heard 
related by a celebrated hiftorian, that the trees have, among themfelves, 
» ony intelligent Janguage, and that they converfe together when a 
mild and gentle wind agitates the extremities of the branches; — 
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[have liftened attentively in all the forefts I have feen, this obferva- 
tion heth either efcaped me, or it is not true. ‘The lait is probable, 
as this hiftorian is not always exact in his relations. 

‘Jt is not the fame with thofe who have affirmed that trees are ta- 
habited by rural divinities; this is an indifputable fact, of which [ 
have frequently been witnefs. Nothing is more common on an even- 
ing, when the moon begins to enlighten the thades of night, than to 
fee the oaks open to let out the dryads, who pafs the day in them, 
and re-open at the dawn to receive them again, after they have danced 
in the fields with the naiads.’ 

The reader will eafily conceive what kind of fhepherds and 
fhepherdefies the prince Fan-Feredin met with: he will not, however, 


read without amufement the following defcription of an arcadian 
promenade . P. S3e : aod 
« | perceived a place crouded with human, or rather divine figures ; 


it was in effect a promenade, where a confiderable number of the 
inhabitants of both fexes were taking the air. I drew near, and had 
the pleafure as I walked of beholding verified, what 1 had often fcrupled 
to believe, that flowers {pring up under the feet of beauties. For I 
remarked on the earth many footiteps of flowers yet frefh, which 
bordered the walk, and which had certainly no other origin. The 
place itfelf where the ladics walked was entirely covered with them, 
and in Arcadia they know no other fecret of producing, in all feafons, 
gardens and parterres of the moft beantitul flowers. 

‘I found the Arcadians divided into parties of four, three, or 
two, and fome who walked alone, ata little diftance. As I was both 
unknowing and unknown, I judged it moft proper to imitate the 
latter, and as this would alfo give me an opportunity of examining 
their countenances and perfons without interruption. 

« The firtt obfervation I made was, thet there were neither children 
norold men. In effeét, both childhood and old age are unknown in 
Arcadia, and the reafon is very clear. The whole nation, con{e- 
guently, is compofed of youth; youth the moft amiable, the moft 
lively, the moft beautiful in the world; and when I fay the moft 
beautiful, this epithet is fo exactly true, that we cannot without a 
reprehenfible injuftice, make the leaft comparifon, ‘The french, for 
initance, pafs for a well-made people; neverthelefs, if we examine 
them nearly, we fhall find many of them inelegantly formed; nay, 
nothing is more common in France than to fee difagreeable counte- 
nances, little eyes, long nofes, large mouths, and fharp chins. Thefe 
are deformities which are never beheld in Arcadia. It is however 
trac, that they have preferved a race of dwarfs to ferve as a contraft 
on occafion, according to the wants of their authors. But befides 
that they are in very fmall numbers, Arcadia is no more their 
native clime, than Europe is that of the Africans. Except thefe 
dwarfs, it is impoffible to fee an Arcadian who is not perfectly 
beautiful. One, born with a nofe, though but a very little too long, 
or eyes but a little too fmall, would be regarded as a monfter. 

* All, as well men as women, have features extremely regular, 
but efpecialiy the latter. ‘Thefe alone can boaft foreheads whofe 
whitenefs eflaces that of alabafter; eye-brows, whofe fine-turn’d 
arch difputes perfeCtion with the rainbow; ‘tis here that ebony and 


foow, lilies and rofes, coral and pearls, gold and filver, fometimes 
mingled 
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feparately, confpire to form the mos 
at can be imagined. Their eyes in parti 
fome I faw, but they are rare, ©: bril- 
} all beholders,- and, as funs, darting 
all hearts. Before thefe beams. indif. 
to the fun. Love takes his ftation ip 
y to 2am his blows; and no blow 18 loft. Ah 
Defence is vain; foon or late we mutt yield to 
s of the pene Zazaraph, the great pa. 
dinia, of the princefs Anemone, and the prncefs 
fcripticn of the woods of Jove, where cupids are 
‘boughs like parrots, and fhoot fiery arrows ; of the 
y the four differe nt models of declaration of love, from 
heir {peeches and replies; of the thirty-fix 
adia precede the propofal of marriage; of 
tions, and wonderful efcapes; with many 
and furprifi ng, we hail leave to be pe- 
11s written Ina ple afant vein of {atirical 
may credit the concluding chapter, 

de la Broffe, 
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iter of this novel does not undertake to exhibit models of 
but to delineate hus characters as they exrft in real life. In 
moral painting we cannot, however, from the fpecimen 
ronounce hi ereat mafter. The characters which he 
number, and drawn with no uncommon 

racy of difcrimination. The prin- 

culta Conway, is juft on the point of being 

t perfidy to St. Aubyn. by falling a facrifice to an 

aly f; mn whom however fhe is S happily refcued 


ertions of Mr. Sulivan, a charaé¢ter of diftinguithed 


cho, through the whole ttory, is employed.in offices of trend- 
t. Aubvn, thinking Augufta on the point of marriage, pays 
‘s to Emily, the fifter of colonel .ilderton, an rd, after a 
le with his former paflion, in comjequence of an inter- 
i on ith Augufla, enters into a matrimonial 
Soon afterwards his brother-i in law the 

red of mifs Conwav, who, more from pave 

ior the colonel, accepts | his offer. After the 

ial attachment, which fill remained stil 
. the occafion of endlefs vexations 10 
rary diftration to St. Aubyn. A 
lace between Aug fta and St. Aubya, 
ding indulgence of u e colonel and his fifler j 
drowns himfelf; an Auguita, after flriving 
e, falls into a de cline e, which in a few months 
ral inferences from the ftory are, on the part 
of facrificing true affection to vanity an 
Caprice, 
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lofer’s Turtih Tales, 17% 


1 on the fide of the men, the danger of attem mpting to 


af, a fudden transfer wo? afection from one object to anothers ‘The 
piece, though not of fupertour merit, is written iu an eafy and amufing 
Art, xiv. Yurkifd Tales in twa Volumes. By Jofeph Mofer, 


; 
zmo. Price 6s. fewed. Lane. 17094. 


lire fuccefs of a book depends much more upon it’s title, than 
young authors may appr rehend. The writer of thefe fmall volumes 
vho, notwithftanding what he fays in his preface concerning the 
. ourable reception w highs h his other Writ ngs have met with, appears 


to be a young man) was not perhaps quite aware, that in giving hig 


work the title of turkifh tat=s, he would : fr< m certain unavoidable 


sfociations, raife in the minds of his readers feveral expectations, 
which he could not a point without bring'ng difcredit upon hig 
work, A turkifh tale, from the general practice of writers of this 
clafs, feems to squire extravagant fictions, fypernatural machinery, 
and a peculiar richnefs and fplendour of language : and it certainly 
does require appropriate feenery, manners, and incidents. Without 


thefe, though the production may be a good tale, it is not a turkifh 
tale. We cannot therefore think it any recommendation of thefe 
sales, under the chara¢ ter in which they are introduced to the public, 
that the author has with defign declined the aid of gen, dz "MONS, 
and other fupern: rugal. agents, and neglected to imitate the glowing 
aod animated defcriptions, which adorn the eaftern novelifts: and, 
that, excepting in the third tale, he has introduced little hae 
1s Ps ‘cuhiarly turkith befide s the names. 

As tales, however, thefe pieces are entitled to commendation. The 
jacidents, though aed very numerous, nor very wonderful, are 
natural, amuding, and fometimes interefting. ‘The language e, which 
has evidently been ftudied carefully, has 4 de gree of clegance fufficient 
to atone for a few inaccuracies; the fentiments are jut and plea fing ; 
and the reader has the fatisfa¢tion (if it be one) of feeing t he affairs 
of each ttory brought to a happy termin lation. No one of the tales 
is fhort enough to be copied, or would eafily admit of extracts. Their 
Outlines are as follow: 

in the firft fhort tale, a fecret but virtuous attachment takes place 
between Selim, an ¢ —_ adopted by Solyman the fecond, after his 
return from the fiege « Belgrade, and Almeria, the fultan’s niece; 
watch the grand vizier Muttap yha, impelled by VV, di} covers, i 
hopes of bringing upon the favoured youth the diff ple afure of his pro- 
tector; but the fultan, upon pert fing the letters ich had patied be- 
’ admiring the purity of their attachment, gives his niece 
in Marriage to Selim, and contigns the mecdJtiing Senior ga to the 


, 


nor 


> 


tween t} Ci 


feven towers, till the hum: anity of Se ‘lim procures nis releafe. 
the hero of the fecond is prince Kefterman, who during the war 
between t he rks and polar rders ts conane d as a prifoner 10 Conttan- 


t 
tinople ; and there becoming an objet | of affeétion to Felicia, the 
daughter of the keeper of the prifon, obtains by her means his en- 
larvement, and is acc Or npanied by her r to Poland ; W here with the ap- 
probation, and under the patronage of the king, their marriage is 
celebrated, 
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For the hint of the shird tale, the author refers te [ avernier’s 
Oriental Travels,"p. 11, and to the third volume. of the Tarkifh Spy, 
p. 166. Nourmehall, a favourite wife of the great mogal Gehangoir, 
obtaining from him permifion to poffefs the fupr eme authority for 

enty-jour hovrs, difeqvers fach wifgom and abili: yin the exercife 

er Powe}? that th ¢ empe ror giv es nt ras permanent an d equal fhare 
- fovere onty. After a long conrfe of | srofperous 2 2d miniftration, 
the death of the emperor, hr e volun ariby rehyg ns the Sovestimen 
} and retreats with dignity to a private > tation. 
is of Habel m7,  pabaeed from fhip- 
him her former loves 
na : ay vy; and difcovers that the 
ambaflac lor is her father, anc his fecretar e brother of her feppofed 
Jot hutbar To him fhe is at lafi happily reftored, and they return to 
it teland le 

lhe £72 tale, which cniirely fills the fecond volume, and 1s entitled 

R z e entry t fac ine and Lourfa, 
eman. The came 

and her f2 ai} tnterch to love, 

the fon ot rd VIZ t. = iat wed 25 PpPon he rife 7 2 


» 


goes, which terminate ir ase death ; while the y ounger 


ruife to Conftantine ple, in fearch of hi -r lover “Pheodere, 
in that city, to whom fhe 1s at Iength ha ppily snited in 
f Zenorio. he barber, from whom the tale takes 1’s 
are te its of charatier, particularly an in- 
ity, and 2n invincible propenfity to communication. 

les, the fir and fecond are too fhort to make much im- 

he third exhibits a lively pi€tore of the progre fs of ambition 
q fourth contains fome fuccefsful 

is conftrudéted with ingenvity, 
the folly of indulging an, un- 


Pp 
33 an exalted and virtuous mind; th 
ftrokes of the pathetic; and the fift 
and prefents an imitroétive exampie of 


bounded fondneis for diffipation and fplendk ur. 
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CHARACTERS. ANECDOTES. 


Arr. xv. Sketches of the CharaSers of the Hon. Thomas Erfhine, and 
James Mingay, Ef. Interfperfed acith Ancedotes avd P rofeffronal 
Strifares, vo. 74 pages. Price zs. Kearfley, 1794. — 

Tue delineation of living charafters is an undertaking always dif- 
ficult, and fometimes hazardous. Yet the {plendour of ‘Giftinguithed 
merit, and the blacknefs of atrocious criminalities, alike invite cele- 
brity ; and the greedy cve of curiofity is ever open to the tale either 
of Ps inegyric or cenfure. The capacity, in which the gentlemen who are 
the fubjetts of thefe fketches have appeared with diftin@ion, naturally 
attracts attention; and the author juftly concludes, that ‘ no apology 
can be necell ry for introducing to public notice the hiftory of men who 
are ambitious of acting public parts, and whofe integrity and abilities 

entitle them to their country ’sconfidence.’ The charaéters are drawn 
with ability; and it feems to be the author’s intention rather to ap- 
preciat e fairly their real merit, than to heap upon them fulfome 
adulation on the one hand, or, on the other, to load them with un- 
9 merited 
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merited obloguy. The following is the author’s eloquent encomium 
on Mr. Erikine’s oratorical powers: P. 16. 

« To the mot extenfive practice, the molt ardent profeflional zeab 
and great knowledge, Mr. Erfkine adds a very brilliant imagination, 
and the moft ready rapid eloquence ; others may potiefs the fame cor- 
reinels of drawing, but the art of colouring, is his own; others 
reafon, but it is Erikine only that captivates the ear, by the charms 
of found; he alone conveys his arguments through the medium of 
the heart; he alone knows how to affed?, to ronfe, to footh; at the fame 
time, that from the plenitude of knowledge, he arms reafoning, 
his clailical attainments have taught him to adorn it, and to conduct 
it with unerring force, through every avenue to the human heart. 
Ry toiling ia the mines of Titerature, he has ingrafted knowledge upon 
genius; fo great is his proficiency in this art, fuch (when he pleafes) 
is the fplendor of his fophifms, in views fo infinitely varied, has he 


the magic power of difplaying his fatts, and illuticating bis argu- 


ments, that a prifm is neceflary to diftinguith his colouring, and mark 
the true fiream of light, from the fictitious hues of fancy. His con- 
ceptions are vigorous, and his methadical arrangement excellent, and 
by a happy union of the fitter fciences, {rhetoric and logic) he is 
equally able to enforce perfuafioa, and refute objection—He jains 
firength to delicacy, precifion to copioufnels, juttnefs to elegance, and 
fymmetry to variety; his «e’d exprefion aptly reprefents his 
thoughts, which have often a boldneds that fall with che impetuofity 
of the thunderbolt. Like Cicero, his ideas are abundant, and his 
language copious and flowing—it animates and irradiates. His 
flowery thoughts are often exhibited in the mof pleafing light, wich 
the mat attractive features, and bewitching attitudes; he plays with 
the feelings of the heart, as the wind with ghe waves. 

*« His powers of perfuafon are unequalled, his fources of knowledge 
are great, his amiemory is coinpreheniible and faichful, while his mind 
tems with the moft luxuriant imagery, clothed in the mof elegant 
i d by the moft fortunate and brilliant figures. 

is fancy is unrivalled.—‘rom fcience, from 
hilory, poetry, the paffiag moment, as well as that which is gone for 
ever, it coliccts and commands the mof apt, varied, and beautiful 
images, to decorate his elocution. In the very tumult of eloquence, 
they initantaneoully prefent themfelves from the general mifcellany of 
nature and things, like the foldicrs of Cadmus, in compleat armour 
and array, to fupport the caufe of their Creator.’ 

The chara@er corvludes with the following juft tribute to Mr. 
Erfkine’s political integrity. P. 22. 
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Phe following fentiment of Mr. Erfkine, in one of his late 
fpeeches on the rights of juries, deferves to be recorded, 
“Te was the firft command (faid he) and counfel of my youth, 
always todo what my confcience told me to be my duty, and to 
leave the confequences to God; 1 fhall carry with me the memory, 
and I hope, the practice of this parental leffon, to the grave; I have 
hitherto followed it, and have no reafon to complain that my adhe- 
rence to it, has been even a temporal facrifice ; I have found it, on the 
contrary, the road to profperity and wealth, and I fhall point it out as 
tuch, to my children.” : 

Mr. 
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‘Mr. Erfkine’s profeffional abilities have been exerted to ¢hs 
pobleft purpofes; he has been a warm and zealous 
of the liberty of the prefs, and the invaded Rights of Juri 


x. 


defence of the dean of St. Alapn, and of Mr. Paine, will h 

hame to poilerity, foremoft in the lit of the moft celebrated Ti 

lawvers and patriots. Like-Holt, he would never fuffer himtetf tobe 

deterred from the difcharge of his profefional duty, by any efforts of 

Jloud-tongued authority. Like the late juilly ex lebrated Mr. Dunning, 

he may be confidered the people’s advocate, as he fteps forward upC 
n 


every occafion, in defence of the injured, of every defcription: To 
~~ 


this conduct, if there is amy infance, that looks like an exception, it 
is in the cale of the profecution for a libel againit Withers, who, in 
the coniequence of it, Jott his life and liberty in a prifon. In ths 


“ ' 5 * . , fod c . . 
cale, Mr. Erfkine took the oppofite fide o meftion ; and certainly 


} 17r°.9 7 6 > ane A : a ‘ Re. 
treated wwilners W ith uncon mon not to iay unwarrantable acii- 
. . e } 


mony ; to this wvajwal condn@, Nir. Erfkine was probably fimalated 
by the zeal of gallantry, and perhaps fomewhat dazzled for the mo- 
ment, by the glittering brightneis of rifing profpecis at Carlton houfe, 
In this folitary 1 hy iwocate evidently loft his temper 
as well as his argument; this z of proiefiional duty, which 1s 
never fo completely victorious, as when guided by moderation and 

is in the prefent inttance, overpowered by anger, and, in 

. 


ted hy {lias 
earcCaG OV pahlon. 
. ‘ 


principled ruffian, is believed by no one,” 
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ertions,’’ replied Withers, ** meet wild 

ed crudities and irrelevant rant of the 

hout convidiion, and without efed; of 

¢ 9 and iy publica! } CFE § id be a libel,” 

y our author thus characterizes. rp. 00. 

ure is manly, maijeflic, and commanding, —— Flis manner 

adent, and authoritative; his mode of fpeak prompt, 

, clear 1d.—He poffees orea reno i mind 
. © 
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‘Tranicenaant awitlities, quick fcholatitc attaia , elegant claffical 
tafte, a itrong and ; 


poetical imagination, Mr. Mingay dees mot po; 
mor are they abfolutely necefary to fuccefs in the profeflicn. He 
auditors are fometimes hurried away by a ftrong fiream of natural 
eloquence, but no flowers Scat with them. Mr. Mingay’s read 
nefs and adroitnefs in examining a witnefs is admirable, and well 
adapted to dete& prevarication, and draw. forth reluétant facts; 1 
doing which he is often eminently fuccefsful.’ 

Pr. 69.—* Mr. Mingay is frequently happy in quotation, and i 
his method of pleading, a thing very different from the mechanilm 
of placing one par {peech before or after another. —Clearnels and 
energy are the characteriilics to which his eloquence lays claim. 
Nothing can be clearer than his definitions.—He fixes the flate ol the 
queftion, and the point he means to combat. His fpeeches are not 
feirted with that brilliancy of imagination, that .rich copioufnels fo 
pre-emtnently diftinguifhable in Mr. Erfkine ; but their force and 
clearnefs give them a powerful efe@. He never fatigues the mind, o 
tires his auditors. When it is his bufinefs to announce and impre's 
truth, to difcover fraud, to fcreen innocence, or protect integrity, 
he is equal to the taf: of combating and unveiling infidious fophuttry» 
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nclutive, a { comink gZtwoa point —H c isa good diner of character. 


Annexed to the fketch of Mr. Erikine are, his oration delivered 


“pe | site : Ac 1 st} : pore vr = 
truth. He never pours out a deluge of words, without fayn g what is 
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commons aroie graduall ty out of the feudal tenures Introauced at the 
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norman cond! oft: iis bPceca in q 
charee of a libel; the conclufion of his fpeech in the houfe of com- 
mons, as count} tor the Eait India company, oa the declaratory bill; 
and his Opinii n of the proceedings of the « ourt of King’s Bench ir 
Ireland by attachments, written to a gonele eman at the bar in Dublin. 


The publica tien is a portion of awork enttled Law Chara@ers, the 
frit volume ot which has already appeared. D. M. 


efence of Cc: aptain Baillie on the 


ArT. xV! 7 fe HY; lary of Rs befpierre : ! containing a my ? circumRantial 


Account, colleed trim authentic 8. urces, of the Rije, Progrefs, Decl ly 

n 74 D i. ; iid. Poe Wer da nd f >a 4 | eae ere EEX raordixe ry Mate 

OVO '. ws . cI ZSe Watpman. 17 QL. 
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Maximitian Robef ere, we are here told, was born at Arras, im 
the year 1759, and educated for the bar, at which he practi te J witle 
coniiderable tueceis. The editor very ingenuonfly acknowledges him- 

- ae * 


rr wwaImnted urath ¢h rente mi rt . BS mes ant hie lifes 
felt uuacguainted with the events of the firit thirty vears of his lie; 
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ment, Wole a member of the conftituent affembly, he boldly 
eietad she iihwooe a ’ to £ — . es 
zilerted t erty Of the preis, ana warmuiy iupps rted the decree tor 
" . ¢ - sé 
idimitting the jews to all the privileges of other fubjects. After the 
betnent a TP ee mee ey A ON ; eae ee ee ? . 
VALUE CINWYyY Had C1oe1ead its lat oours, Ne was Gicciea a depu t 
Of the nationaé convention, for the d epartt rent of Paris. Such was 
nen Te ee a 1 te Sactdl obs " 
1 uenc at tiis periouw 11} tne 3 jaco! bin i¢ Ci 4 ; oLabui t i¢ co mmune, 
+ . i\ -— ate } } . 4 
tiat Wanton, and Couthon, the one of whom. was aficrwards put 
= er r 3 
toceath by his means, and the other fuffered along with him, accufed 
\ ror oe 4 nouns ot r “7 P , ‘Oo 
larat of forming a party tor the purpt ofe of overawing the conven- 


tion, and raifing cm re to t! re ditatorfhip. ‘The fame charge 
Was Tenewed w th ft i freater proba! lity of fuccefs, on the 29th ot 


, 


ottober, 1792, pear in {ome deg ree fub{tantiated in a memorial drawa 


ving triumphed over the d brifa: ‘ines, he « waved the iron red of 
government over the whole republic.” In fhort, his temper was at 
ONC? iuty cious and bloody , and hrs refentments cei lly {trong and im- 
length a party was formed againit bim, net only in the 

convention, but in the committees. The firit fi eee oppofition 
hority evinced itfelf during the debate relative to the revolu- 

ary tribunal, on the rith and 12th of june. On the 27strof july, 


his conduct was openly attacked in the convention by Tallien, Billaud 
Varennes, Le uchet, Freron, Collot d’Herbois, and even by Bareese 9 
a decree if accufation was moved for, and unanimoufly voted againtt 
im, and being feized by a Auxifier, or ufier, he-was conducted to 
the Luxemb ourg, whence he was however lixerated by his own parti- 


fans, daving repaired to the betel de wisle, where he was met by his 


ne @', 
brotue?r, 
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bre'ler, Couthon, and | Bas, he attempted, with the affiftance of 
Henoot, the cmaandant general, Fleurtot the mayor, moft of the 
municipal ficers, and a body of armed citizens, to refift the autho. 
rity, and evem to attack the national reprefentatives. On this he and 
his followers were outlawed. No fooner was this event known, than 
he was deferted by the cannoneers, and the troops of every defcription, 
and being furrounded in the town-houfe by the armed force of all the 
fections, headed by Barras, Beaupré, Freron, Leonard Bourdon, 
Ferrand, Roure, and Bourdon of Oife, members and delegates 
of the convenion, Robefpierre and his accomplices were feized, 
During the fhort contett that took piace, he and Couthon are faid to 
have d: fended themfelves with knives, and to have been defperately 
wounded, 

Robefpierre at Iength fell on that f{caffold, which he had fo often 
ftained with the blood of his victims, on the eveming of the 28th of 
july, in the 35th year of his age. 

This account is very defective in point of private anecdote, 
but it contains a variety of particulars relative to the political life of 
aman, whofe character and conduct will furnifh materials for the 
future hiflorian, and whofe elevation and fall have attra¢ted the 
notice of the prefent age. 5. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


Arr. xvit. The Tranfadions of the Royal Lrifb Academy, Fol. IV. 
gto. 313 pages and $ plates. Price 18s. in boards. Dublin, 
Bonham ; London, Elmily. 

THE papers contained in this valume are diftributed, agreeably 
to the academy’s ulus] arrangement, under thefe three heads— 
fcience, polite literature, and antiquities. 

Under the head of fcience we have the following articles. I 
Of the frength of acids, and the proportion of ingredients im neutral 
falts. By Richard Kirwan, e/g. vr. r. 8. &e. Read Dec. 24, 179 
—Of the agents employed in chemical proceffes, acids and alkalis 
are much the moft ceneral. In order to ufe thefe with fecurity 
and fuccefs, their quantity and their itrength fhould be precifely 
afcertained. To accomplith this object with the greateft poflible 
accuracy, was the chief purpofe for which Mr. Kirwan inftituted 
his inquiries. The refult is communicated to the public in the 
ingenious and elaborate memoir, with which this volume com- 
mences. On this fubject, the author, as he informs us, expended 
the greater part of his leiiure, during a period of ten year’s His 
firft effays are not unknown to the literary world, and the produc- 
tion before us juiily claims the particular attention of the chemical 
operator. 

The memoir is introduced with an inquiry into the ftrength of 
the mineral acids ; and the author avails himfelf of Pouget’s for 
mulas tor inveitigating the accrued denfities of inferiour propof- 
tions of acki and water, [fee our Rev. vol. x1, p. 250]. in treat 
ing of the marine acid, he fixes that as the flandard, the fpecific 
gravity of which is 1,500—By mixing this fpirit of falt with diffe- 
rent proportions of water, he formed from the refults the fellow 
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tae table, which we prefent to our readers as a fpecimen of the 
calculations which Mr. K, has made, and the tables he has con« 


firugted. Pp. 6. 


t Table of the quantity of fandard acid 1,500 in Jpirit of falt of 


inferior denfity. Temperature 60°. 























as Parts Parts Parts 
100 Parts. Standard. [100 Parts. Standard. | 100 Parts. Standard. 
1,196 - 49]1,147 - 3711,1036 == 26 
1,191 - 48,1414 = 36]1,0984° = 25 
1187 + 4771,1390 + 3511,0942 < 24 
1,183 - 4611,1358 == 34|1;0910 = * 23 
1,179 - 4641,1320 - 3311,0868 = - 22 
1,175 - 44]1,1282 «= 32]1,0826 « 21 
1,171 - 43}(,1244 - 31]1,0784 - 20 
1,167 - 42}1,1206 - 30] 1,0742 - 19 
1,163 . 41}1,1108 8 « 29/1,00630 8+ 16 
1,159 - 40]1,1120 - 28]1,0345 - i 
1,155 - gg}i,1073 + 27|/1,0169 is 
1,151 - 38 





In treating of the vitriolic acid, he fixes the ftandard at 2.000, 
and informs us, that it was obferved to him by Mr. de Morveau, 
that the denfities accruing to mixtures of this acid with water, 
greater than found by calculation, fhould principally be afcribed 
to the condenfation of the aqueous part, rather than of the acid, 
ashe had fuppofed. ‘The juftnefs of this obfervation at once 
fruck Mr. K., and he was fenfible he had been proceeding on falfe 
principles. Unable, however, either to make or to procure vi- 
triolic acid of the fpecific gravity of 2,000, in temperature 60°, he 
had recourfe to a variety of experiments, to afcertain the conden- 
fation of equal weights of this ftandard acid and water. From 


thefe experiments he infers, that the condenfation amounts to +— 


otthe whole, Then by the application of Pouget’s formulas, he 
dtfcovered the fucceflive increments of denfity, and by adding 
thefe increments to the fpecific gravitities found by calculation, 
and taking arithmetical mediums for the intermediate quantities 
of flandard, he made out the firit 50 numbers of a table, and form- 
td the reft by actual obfervation; the ftandard being fixed at the 
{pecific gravity of 2,000 and temperature 60% The table of ni- 
trous acid he calculated in the fame manner; it’s ftandard firength 
being tuppofed 1+$543, temperature 60°. and it’s increafe of den- 
fity 5", of the whole. 

Inquiring into the proportion of in redients in neutral falts, 
formed with common mineral acids, Mr. K. rejects as falfe the 
Principles on which this inquiry has been generally conduéted. 
His Own method is as follows. P. 17+ p 

 Firft, I faturate a known quantity of alkali or other bafis with 
an acid whofe f{pecific gravity is knewn, and whofe proportion 
Kandard is determined by the tables. 1 then make another folu- 

¥YOL,. xz. " QO work 











tion of a known quantity of neutral falt of the fame fpecies as that 
formed by faturation, and examine the fpecific gravity of both {o- 
lutions in the fame temperature, adding water to the ftronger of 
the two, until their denfities become equal, and thence infer that 
an equal proportion of falt exifts in both, but the proportion in 
one of them is knewn; and therefore the proportion in the other, 
the weight of the whole being found, is alfo determined. Even 
this method is fubject to a fmall inaccuracy, for a flight excefs of 
acid is always left, left any lofs of liquor fhould enfue from trials 
of faturation with vegetable blues, and this renders the deniity of 
the folution of the regenerated falt fomewhat greater than would 
enfue from the proportion of falt it contains, befides that in many 
cafes the proportion of water of cryftallization muft be difcovered 
by expofure to heat.’ 

As our limits will not permit us to proceed further, we mut 
refer fuch of our readers, as wifh for fuller information on the 
fubject, to the work itfelf. From what we have faid, they will 
be able to form an idea of Mr. K.’s obje&t in undertaking his in- 
quiries, and of the general principles on which they have been 
conducted. 

Art. 11. Chemical communications and inguiries. By Robert Pers 
ceval, M.D. &e. read Nov.6, 1790.—The refult of thefe inquiries 
is {imply thisthat in the diftillation of the marine acid, the firl 
and laft portions which paffed were of greater fpecific gravity than 
the intermediate one’; and that in the diftillation of the nitrous 
acid, the firft portion had the greateft fpecific gravity’; whilf in the 
diftillation of the cauftic volatile alkali it had the leaft. 

Art. 111. Account of a chamber lamp furnace. By the fame. Read 
March §, 1791-—Of this lamp, which in fome cafes may be ¢x- 
cecdingly convenient, we cannot convey to our readers an accu- 
rate idea, without the afliftance of a figure. 

Art. wv. Extra of a letter from the rev. Charles Perceval, to R. 
Perceval, MD. &c. Read Dec. 4, 1790.—This letter contains an 
account of a girl, aged 11 years, whofe eyes are conftructed in a 
very extraordinary manner; their motion, inftead of being hori- 
zontal, is tremulous in all directions, and partly perpendicular, 
with a prominent motion of the globe. What lateral motion the 
eye is capable of is fhort and interrupted, giving that organ the 
appearance of being bound by ligaments, from which it fruggles 
to get free. The child cannot eafily look upwards, and when the 
reads, the reads perpendicularly from the bottom to the top, 
holds the book accordingly. 

Art. v. Defeription of a portable barometer. By the rev. Gilbert 
Anjtin, a.m. &c. Read Dec. 4, 1790.—A correét portable baro- 
meter is certainly wanted ; how far the one here recommended will 
an{wer the purpofe, we forbear pofitively to decide. One thing 
is certam, that fimplicity of ftruture is effential to the accuracy 
of this inttrument. The appendages Mr. A. propofes to render 
it portable, though in our judgment liable to fome inconveniences» 
will at the fame time, we doubt not, be found ufeful for it’s ealy 
and fate tranfportation from place to place. For a defcription 
the inttrument we mutt refer to the Tranfactions, where the 
will had it iudvated by a plate. ‘ 
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Art. vi. Obfervations on the variation of the needle. By Mr. Thomas 
Harding. Read May 7, 1791.—The objet of this memoir 18 to 

ve, from the experience of 19 years, that the variation of the 

needic has been increating at Dublin, in the uniform ratio of 12 
minutes, 20 feconds, annually, towards the weit, ever fince the 
year 1667, previous ta which period, the variation was eafterly. 
" Art. vine Defcription of an infirument for performing the operation 
of trepanning the fauil, with more cafe, fafety, and expedition, than 
thofe now in gencral ufe. By Samuel Croker King, furgeon, &c. Read 
May 7, 1791.—The inftrument here deferibed is compofed of a 
crown or faw, made in the ufual form, and about an inch and a 
half from the crown is fixed a fpindle four inches and a half long, 
which is received into a barrel or canula of four inches in length. 
To the top of the fpindle, which is fquare above the canula, is 
applied a handle or winch, fecured with a nut. At the lower 
part of the canula is a flat rim projecting about § of an inch, on 
which the left hand, which grafps the canula, reits, to prevent it 
from flipping down on the part of the infrument below it, turned 
by the handle above. The upper part of the barrel is fquare, to 
fit into a wooden handle, on the application of which, initead of 
the winch, the inftrument is converted into a trephine. This ar- 
ticle is illuftrated with two plates. 

Art. vit. Defcription of a felf-regifiering barometer. By the reve 
Arthur M‘Guire. Communicated by the rev. M. Young, dD. v. &ce 
Read May 7, 1791.—This inftrument cannot be deferibed without 
a figure ; we mutt therefore refer thofe, who with to be acquainted 
with it’s conftruétion, to the article itfelf. 

Art. ix. A method of cutting very fine ferews, and ferews of 
two or more threads, 8c. By the rev. Gilbert Auftin, R. mM. &e. 
Read Nov. 5, 1791.—Vhe machine, which Mr. A. has formed for 
this purpofe, appears to us of a conftruction much fimpler than 
thofe generally ufed by aftronomical inftrument-makers, and may 
be employed in cutting original taps of any fize, and of any nume 
ber of threads. 

Art. x. An attempt to determine with precifion fuch injuries of the 
head as necefJarily require the operation of the trephine. By Sylwefter 
0 Halloran, Jurgeon, &c.—This article contains twelve cafes, from 
which the author deduces the following propofitions. p. 168. 

‘1. That many fractures of the fkull do not require the appli- 
Cation of the trephine.—z. That fome apparently flight fractures 
do abfolutely require its application ; in fuch cafes the inner cable 
of the fkull is generally more hurt than the outer, and bad fymp- 
toms do not arife till towards the end of a fortnight after the in- 

jury.—3. That fraétures with depreffion require the application of 
the trephine, and that from fuch there have been fome furprifing 
recoveries.—4 That depofites of matter on the membranes or fur- 
face of the brain require the trephine, though it feldom proves 
fuccefsful.—s. That concuffion of the brain, charaéterifed by im- 
mediate fupor and infenfibility, does not require the trephine, un- 
ne accom panied with evident depreffion of the fkull or extrava- 
ation, neither of which produces bad fymptoms for fome days 
aiter the accident which has given rife to them,” yo 


- 
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Art. xt. Demonftration of Newton's theorem for the corrediog. 
fohevical errors in the obje& glaffes of edit “i By the rev. . 
“Young, p.p. &c. Read Dec. 3, 1791-—Sir Ifaac Newton, in hig 
optics, book 1, parti, had obferved, that were it not for the dif. 
ference of refrangibility of the rays of light, telefcopes might ; 
brought to a great degree of perfection, by compofing the objet 
clafs of two glaffes, with water between them. The celebrated 

‘uler, * improving on this hint, was not without hopes of being 
able by the fame means to prevent the difperfion, which is occas 
fioned by the difference of refrangibility, and publithed a memoir 
on that fubje¢t in the Berlin Tranfactions for the year 1747. This 
memoir excited the attention of Mr. Dollond, and gave rife to 
that controverfy, which terminated fo happily in the glorious 
difcovery of the achromatic telefcope.’ Pp. 172. * It is fingular,” 
adds Dr. Y., ¢ that this conftruction of the firft compound objet 
glafs, though fo principal a fubject of enquiry, fhould never have 
been demonitrated in the progrets of this controverfy.’ ‘Thedoc- 
tor therefore endeavours to fupply this deficiency, but as his de- 
monftration will not admit ot abridgement, we are again under 
the neceflity of referring our readers to the Tranfactions them- 
felves. 

Art. x11. Account of a fifulous opening in the fiomach, By George 
Barrowes, M. pv. &e. Read Fan. 7, 1792-—This appears to have 
been a very extraordinary cafe. ‘The fon of a french refugee, an 
inferiour officer in the naval fervice of the Eaft-India company, re- 
ceived a wound from a blunt-pointed wooden inftrument in the 
abdomen, between the cartilage of the eighth rib, on the right 
fide, and the wmdilicus, which wound penetrated the ftomach. 
Much fever and inflammation enfued, and continued a confider- 
able time. When theinflammation fubfided, an opening remaiite 
ed, through which, when the tent was withdrawn, a fluid of a 
whitifh colour sowed. The fides, initead of clofing, turned im- 
ward, and no union could by any means be induced. The pa 
tient was therefore advifed to keep the wound conftantly plugged, 
which he did tor the remainder of his life, never removing t 
plug, but to gratify curiofity, orto replace it with a new OMts 
‘The orifice was about one-third of an inch in diameter, and the 
plug was generally cotton wick twifled hard. When Dr. B. faw 
him, twenty-feven years had elapfed, from the time. he had re 
ceived thewound. He had then attained his 65th year, and was 
to all appearance healthy. He had been extreme] addicted to 
intemperate drinking, and even at that time was requently ul 
toxicated, yet he never felt the leat bad confequence from i% 
and lived to the Age ot ixty-fix. On examining the body after 
death, the wound was found to penetrate the ftomach in the centre 
of the greater curvature, and froin the adhefiens of the liver, 
coion, aba integuments, a very confiderable ftri@ture was formed, 
to a6 to give the flomach the appearance of a double bag, 
the opening in the middle. The ducdenum was enlarged 
the hze ai the colon, and feemed to have in fome meafure pet 
turmed (he functions of a fecond fomach. The colon was 
attached to the lower part of the ttomach by a ligamentous fub- 
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fiance, which muft have been formed by the inflammation confe- 
quent to the wound. All the other vifcera were perfectly found 
and natural, both in appearance and fituation. 

Art. x11. Cafe of au enlarged Spleen. By George Burrowes, M. D. 
&ec. Read Fune 2, 1792.—Want of room will not permit us to abridge 
this cafe, the account of which is accompanied with fome obfervations 
on ovr ignorance of the ufe of the fpleen, 

In Polite Literature, we have only two articles. ‘The firft @ diffr- 
tation on a paffage in the fixth Iliad of Homer, By the rev. Edward Led- 
wich, LL. B. &c. Read O&. 15, 1791.—In this differtation, the au- 
thor endeavours to prove, in oppofition to Wood and others, that the 
art of writing was not unknowa to the father of Epic poetry. The 
pailage on which he founds his argument is the following: 


Tiare de poy Avuninvdts mopey Dy oye Cnpala Avypa 

Tpabas ev aivoxs alvniw, SumoPopa CAA. 
On this paflage he obferves, that the attive verb ypaQw clearly refers to 
the operation of engraving or tracing out letters on wood, wax, or 
other fubftance; and that the folded tablet evinces no novel acquaint- 
ance with literary and epiftolary correfpondence, : 

Art. 116 Effay on a fyfiem of national education, adapted to Ireland. By 
Stephen Dickfon, flate phyfician, &c. Read Fuly g, 1792.— In an adver- 
tifement prefixed to this memoir, we are informed, that it was written 
on one of two fubjeéts propofed by the academy, agreeably to the di- 
rection of a perfon unknown, who gave rool. to be 0 of by the 
academy in prizes of sol. to the beft effay on each fubject. One of 
the prizes was adjudged to the prefent eflay, which was ordered to be 
publithed in the tranfaGtions of the academy, by a vote of council, 
July 9, 1792. : 

The education of youth is confidered by Dr. D. in thefe three 
lights. * rft, As it refpeéts their health : 2dly, Their morals: aad 3dly, 
That knowledge which may be requifite to enable them to fill certain 
departments in fociety.’—In treating of health, Dr. D., after affirming 
the intimate connexion between phy‘ical ftrength and mental energy, 
and remarking, how many helplefs infants fall victims either to the 
poifon of hereditary difeafes *, or to the barbarity of mothers, who 
facrifice their children to conceal their fhame, propofes, in order to 
prevent the latter evil, that receiving cradles {hall be eftablifhed in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom, for the reception of children illegitimately 
born; and expreffes a hope, that committees from the colleges of phy- 
ficians and furgeons will exert their endeavours to remedy the for- 
mer. He next confiders education as it regards morality ; and recom- 
mends the eftablifhment of Sunday f{chools, free from all. reftritions, 
pees or religious; inftitutions, which, as he juftly obferves, has 

een, and will ftill be, aecompanied with the mott beneficial effects. 
In treating of the elementary inftruction neceffary for the children of 
the labouring poor, he recommends the univerfal ufe of the englith 
language, and that children, as early as pollible, be taught to read and 
write it corre¢tly, The fuperftru€ture to be erected on this foundation, 








_* He informs us, that every fecond child committed to: the found- 
ting cradle at Dublin inherits the venereal difeafe, which, unlefs the 
nurfe undergo a thorough courfe of medicine, never fails to prove 


fatal to it, 
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he obferves, fhould be fuited to the wants and habits of men néceffj. 
tated to earn their bread with the fweat of their brows. To a know. 
ledge of the principles of common arithmetic, fome little mnftruction in 
the mechanic powers might, in his judgment, be very ufefully added, 
Hutbandry next engages his attention; and he recommends, that a 
profefior of agriculture be eftablifhed in or near the metropolis, whete 
other branches of natural fcience connected with it, particularly che. 
miftry and botany, fhould likewife be —— As Ireland is {aid to 
abound in valuable mines, a knowledge o mineralogy, he conceives, 
might be rendered exceedingly ufeful; but inttead ot fending ftudents 
to a profeffor of mineralogy itationed at Dublin, he advifes them to be 
fent to Germany, Hungary, or Sweden, where this branch of fcience 
has been more fuccefsfully cultivated, and is much better underftood, 
He propofes alfo, that fach of them as are maintained there at the 
ublic expence fhall be required to collect, and tranfmit to Dublin, 
fich mineral {pecimens as are moft rare :—that a board of mineralogy 
be erected, confifting of the moft eminent men in that fcience; and 
that this board fhould receive a parliamentary grant of the grofs fum 
to be expended in building a public cabinet of mineralogy, and a che- 
mical laboratory under the fame roof, and alfo of fuch fums as might 
be neceflary to keep the whole in repair, and to fupport a competent 
number of travelling fludents. ; : ‘ 

Under the article manufa€tures, we find a variety of juft and perti- 
nent obfervations. Dr. D. condemns corporations and monopolies a 
iniquitous and impolitic, and difapproves of apprenticefhips, as at leaft 
ufelefs, if not pernicious. After delineating the plan, which he pro- 
pofes for the inftruction of youth, in the feveral branches of manufac- 
tures, he terminates this article with obferving, P- 6, in the ad feries 
of pages, that ; 

; The manufa€tures beft entitled to encouragement are thofe which 
are moft favourable to health and good morals, beft affifted by the na- 
tural refources of the kingdom, moft congenial to the diff and 
habits of the people, and moft prized by the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries.’ : 

The eflay concludes with pointing out the beft mode of init ; 
youth in profeffional and polite literature, In treatin part 0 
his fubject, Dr. D. adverts to a plan of education lately prefented to 
the legiflature of Ireland by Mr. Orde, by which parents were to be 
exempted from every expence attending the education of their oi 
but were excluded from all right of authority over them, and d 
from all interference with them, This plan, and we think for good 
reafons, Dr. D. difapproves, Civil inftitutions, he juftly obferv 
fhould offer as little violence as poffible, to moral feelings. ‘ Hence 
am of opinion,’ fays he, * that education, inftead of being rendered 8 
mean of weakening the connexion between parent and child, ought 
to be fo direéted, as to cement more ftrongly this natural alliance.’ ‘It 
ts vain,’ he adds, ‘ to expect the growth of other virtues in the nation, 
if our firft care be to eradicate filial piety.’ P. 69. 

Antiquities afford us five articles. —Art. 1. Effay om the rife and pre 
£79 of gardening in Ireland. By Fofeph C. Walker, me R. te Ae 
Read May 16, 1750.—* Architetture,’ fays Mr. W., * had arrived at 
maturity in this ifland, while gardening was yet in its infancy.’—Undet 
the feudal government, the people being perpetually embroiled in ra 
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meftic difcord, it became neceflary for every chieftain to have a caftle 
or place of ftrength ; but gardens and ——e being no wife 
inftrumental to their protection, were regarded as fuperfluous appen- 
and entirely neglected.—If i the tafte of the great people 
been friendly to fuch improvement, the hand of rapine would foon 
have reprefied it; for no part of the chieftain’s:territory was fafe from 
the hand of the fpoiler, but what was encompafied by the wallsof his 
caftle. But, when the englifh had fubdued the martial {pirit of the 
irih, and obtained peaceable enjoyment of the lands they had won, 
they introduced the formal 5 of gardening, which then prevailed 
in England. Under Charles I, became the care of the legi- 
flature, and in the tenth of his reign, an a&t was paffed to protect 
their productions. The french and italian mode of gardening, which 
had been introduced by the englith, continued to prevail in Ireland, 
till the arrival of William LII, when it foon yielded to the belgic ftyle. 
* Such of his followers,’ fays the author, P- 14 ‘as fettled here, in- 
dulged their paflion for ‘* trim gardens ;” inttead of mending, they 
changed the features of nature, totally regardiefs of this golden pre- 
cept ; 


** Confult the genius of the place in all.’’ 


And it was not till lately that thefe have given way to modern gardén- 
ing, the firft attempt at which in Ireland, perhaps, was made by the 
rev. Dr, Delany, at Delville, near Glaffnevin. 

Art. 11. Objervations on the romantic hiftory of Ireland. By the rev. 
Edward Leduusich, i. t. B. &c. Read O&. 22, 1791.—In this memoir 
the author relates feveral fictions refpecting the peopling of Ireland ; 
and obferves, that in this wclabomel tes, no apology is neceflary for 
expofing the abfurdity of thefe fables. As they ftand at prefent, fays 
he, they refle€t no honour on our country, or can their annihilations 
in the leaft injure it. The author’s object therefore is to thow, that 
the remote hiftory of Ireland, as that of almoft every other country, 
1s loft in clouds of fition and romance, and that the legendary tales, 
which are circulated refpeéting it, are palpable commixtures of fuper- 
ay ignorance, falfhood, and a i nals 

ft. Tih. iption of an ancient irife inflrument, prefented to the 
Royal rife Ae ihe right hon. lord vifcount Dillom, m. . 1. A. 
extradied from bis ip’s letter on the fubje@ to the right bon. the earl of 
Char.emont, prefident, and from an account te fame inftrument by Ralph 
Oufley, cfg. Me R. te AL cated to the committee of antiquities, by 
Tyfeph Cooper Walker, cfg. Mm. R. 1. a. fecretary. Read Det. 17, 1791+ 
—This inftrument is fuppofed by Mr. Oufley, to have been a fpecies 
of trumpet. It is made of a light fine-grained wood, probably willow, 
and is fix feet four inches long ; the wider end meafures three inches 
and a quarter in diameter, m Lien it gradually tapers to the other, 
where he fuppofes a mouth-piece to have been fixed. P. 34. 

‘ The mannet in which it was formed was very rude. It feems to 
have been originally a folid piece, which in that ftate was fplit from 
end to end ; each of the pieces into which it was thas di was 
then awkwardly hollowed or grooved at the infide, femicircularly, and 
tapering, in fuch a manner that when joined again, thefe grooves, 

ing to each other, formed a circular and conical ion 
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fecure the pieces in this pofition, they were bound together on the out, 
fide by a long fillet of thin brafs, about an inch and quarter 
lapped round them in a fpiral, from one end to the other, with gp. 
wards of an inchof interval between the rolls, and faftened to the wood 
with {mall brafs nails. The ends were fecured by circular plates, pro. 
bably of the fame metal, as appears from marks ftill remaining on the 
furface of the wood, thefe pieces having been loft.’ 

This inftrument was found in Aug. 1791, on the lands of 
in the barony of Coftello, in the county of Mayo, part of the eftate 
of lord vifcount Dillon. It lay buried in a turf bog at the depth of 
about nine feet from the furface. An engraving of it 1s annexed to this 
article, | 

Art. 1¥. A letter from William Molefworth, cfg. to Robert Perceval, 
M. D. &c. concerning fome golden antique infiruments found ina bog in the 
county of Armagh. Read Fan. 21, 1792.——It feems difficult to conjetture 
the ufe of thele inftruments, of which engravings are given, unlefs 
were intended to be worn as ornaments on the wrifts of fome chieftain, 
or high prieft. One of them weighs g ounces, 2 dwts. 11} grs. troy; 
and the fragments of the other, ehich has been broken in two places, 
weigh 4 oz. g dwts. 16 grs, 

Art. v. Casinan : or fome account of the antient irifo lamentations, By W, 
Beauford, a. mM. Read Dec. 14, 1791.<—The manner in which the aa- 
cient Irith fung their funeral elegies is defcribed thus, by Mr. B. 

P. 43. ‘ The body of the deceafed, dreffed in grave-clothes, and 
ornamented with flowers, was placed on a bier or fome elevated fpot, 
The relations and keeners ranged themfelves in two divifions, one at 
the head and the other at the feet of the corps. ‘The bards and crotes 
ries had before prepared the funeral caoinan, The chief bard of the 
head chorus began, by finging the firft ftanza in a low doleful tone, 


which was foftly "A by the harp: at the conclufion, the foot 
femi-chorus —_ the lamentation or Ullaloo, from the final note of 


the preceding ftanza, in which they were anfwered by the head ferni- 
chorus; then both united in one general chorus, The chorus of the 
firit ftanza being ended, the chiet bard of the foot femi-chorus fung 
the fecond ftanza, the ftrain of which was taken from the concluding 
note of the preceding chorus ; which ended, the head femi-chorus be 
gan the fecond Gol or lamentation, in which they were anfwered 
thar of the foot, and then, as before, both united in the general fu 
chorus. Thus alternately were the fong and chorufes performed — 
the night. The genealogy, rank, pofleffions, the virtue and vices ¢ 
the dead were rehearfed, and a number of interrogations were addreiit 
to the deccafed: as, Why did ye die? If married, whether his 
was faithful to him, his fons dutiful, or good hunters or warriors? Ht. 
a woman, whether her daughters were fair or chafte? If a young a 
whether he had been crofied jn love? or if the blue-eyed maids 
Erin treated him with fcorn?? _ 


Mr. B. has given us the Caoinan fet to mufic, with firft and fecond 
femi-chorufes, and the full chorus of fighs and groans. 
The third volume of thefe Tranfaétions had fomehow efcaped oat 
notice, but we will take an early opportunity of repairing this neg 
: > 3¥er 
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THEOLOGY, 


Art. xvi. Paley’s View of the Evidences of Chrifiianity, 
[ Concluded from p. 39+] 


In analizing the contents of this raluable work, we have als 
ready ‘ftated the fubftance of Mr. P.'s arguments to prove his 
firit propofition, that there is fatistactory evidence, that many, 
profeiling to be original witneffes of the chriftian miracles, paffed 
their lives ia labours, dangers, and fufferings, voluntarily upder- 
gone in atteftation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
folely in confequence of their belief of thofe accounts ; and that 
they alfo fubmitted, from the fame motives, tonew rules of com- 
duct.—We now proceed with the analy fis. 

Part I. Prop. 11. Fhere is zot fatisfattory evidence, that 
fons pretending to be original witnefles of any other fimilar mi- 
racles, have aéted on the fame manner, in atteftation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and folely in confequence of their 
belief of the truth of thofe accounts. 

The diflindtions to be propofed in ftating the comparifon between 
the miracles in queftion and others, relate, fir, to the proof, 
econdly, to the miracles themfelves. 
~ Under the frf head of the. proof, we may lay out of the cafe, 
1. Such accounts of fupernatural events as are found only in hif- 
tories fome ages poiteriour to the tranfaction; fuch as the mi- 
raculous hiflory of Pythagoras ; the prodigies of Livy’s hiftory ; 
the greek, roman, and gothic mythology, &c. When Ignatius 
Loyola had been dead fixty years, the jefuits began to afcribe 
miracles to him, which could not then be diftin¢tly difproved. 
2. Accounts publifhed in one country of what paffed in a diftant 
country, without any proof that fuch accounts were known or 
received at home; as the miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus, related 
to have been performed in India. 3. Yranfent memoirs which 
foon die away in filence, without being followed up by fubfe- 
quent events, and repeated in independent accounts. 4. Naked 
flories, known only from a fingle teflimony, without any proof 
of their being credited or acted upon. 5. Such saen tales as 
are deftitute of particularity in names, dates, an circumftances, 
6. Such ftories as require only an “ar 8 affent, and the belief of 
which leads neither to action nor fuffering ; fuch as the current 
reports of apparitions, nothing depending upon their being true 
or falfe. 7. Stories which come merely in affirmance of opinions 
already formed ; fuch as the miracles wrought in fupport of 
ry, in a popith country; and moit of the miracles alleged to have 
been wrought by chriftians in the fecond and third century. 
Without a previous belief, there is no room for pious frauds. 

Under the fecond head, relating to the miracles themfelves, it is 
to be obferved, 1. Iris not neceflary to admit as a miracle, what can 
be refolved into # falfe perception ; as the demon of Socrates, the 
vifion of lord Herbert of Cherbury: thefe appearances are /foli- 
tary, and momentary, without permanent effects. Claims to fu- 


pernatural illuminations, appealing to no external proof, carry 
ne 
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no evidence beyond the perfons themfelves, who are the f 
fubjeéts of illumination. 2. It is not meceflary to bring into the 
comparifon tentative miracles ; that is, when out of a pum: 
ber of trials fome fucceed, and are alone related; fuch as the 
refponfes of the ancient oracles, predi¢tions by augury, cures 
wrought by relics, &c. 3. Thofe accounts may be difmiffed, in 
which, allowing the phenomenon to be real, the fa& to be true, 
it ftill remains doubtful, whether a miracle were wrought ; as, 
the circumftances which obftructed the re-building of the 

at Jerufalem by Julian. 4. We may difmifs accounts, in which 
the variation ofa {mall circumftance may have transformed fome 
extraordinary appearance into a miracle. 

Thefe pa are fairly difmiffed from the comparifon; for, 
the records of the chriftian miracles are contemporary hittory; 
the ftory was publifhedin Judza, the fcene of the tranfaction; 
—the written accounts fucceeded the firft reports, and both, by 
a. train of dependent actions and events, form accumulation of 
evidence ;—the narrative abounds with particulars ;—the admif- 
fion of the truth of the faéts led to a change’in opinion and action, 
and to extreme hazard ;—the fir propagators of chriftiasfity had no 
prior opinions or fyftem to fupport, and therefore no inducement 
to pious fraud ;—the miracles of Chrift were, tor the moft 
neither folitary, nor momentary ; but the fubject and effect of - 
the miracle, remained to atteft its reality ;—they were not fue- 
ceisful experiments, in the midft of many unfuccefsful attempts; 
— if the facts were true, that, by a word, the blind were made to 
fee, lepers were cleanfed, and the dead raifed; it could not re 
main doubtful whether a miracle were wrought :—laitly, it is im- 
poflible to fuppofe the accounts to be mere exaggerations, or mif- 
reprefentations of natural occurrences. 

The fuppofed miracles, confronted by Mr. Hume againft thofe 
of the New Teftament, are 1. The cure of a blind and a lame 
man at Alexandria by the emperor Vefpafian: but, though the 
tefimony of Tacitus, who wrote twenty feven years 
is fufhcient to prove that fuch a tranfaction took place, it was 
probably an impofture, contrived for the honour of the emperor, 
and executed by his dependents in the midft of fpectators, whofe 
fiefions and intereft would induce them to believe, or at 
. leaft to acknowledge the miracle. 2. The reftoration of the limb 

of an attendant in a fpanifh church, as told by cardinal de Retz: 
but it appears that the cardinal did not believe the ftory; he 
fecms not to have examined into the fact; and it is eafy to conceive, 
that fuch a ftory, managed by the priefts, and backed by their au- 
thority, would obtain credit with the ignorant populace. 4- 
cures faid to have been performed at the tomb of the Paris, 
in the early part of the prefent century: but, the imagination 
of the patients might be fo atfeéted as to throw them into convul- 
fons, which in certain inftances might produce a removal 
diforders depending upon obftruction; fimilar effedts have been of 
late produced by animal magnetifm ; and the circusmftances of the 
fiory favour this explanation. 4 

Thele 
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Thefe are the ftrongeft examples, which the hiftoty of 2 
fupplics. In none of them was the miracle unequivocal ; 6 
none of them were eftablifhed perfuafions overthrown; of fone 
of them did the credit make its way in oppofition to power ; 
pone of them were many induced to commit themfelves to a li 
of mortification, danger, and fuffering, orto atreft them at the ex- 
pence of their fortunes and fafety. 

Part Il. Of the auxiliary evidences of yt ogee 

Chap. 1. Prophecy.—1. See Itaiah lii, 13, to the end, and iii, 
throughout. This prophecy is recorded in one of the jewith 
fcriptures, certainly extant long, probably feven centuries, before 
Chrift. Itisin awriting declaredly prophetic, and was delivered 
by Ifaiah in a prophetic character, and fo underfood by the jews, 
Ecclus. xlix, 24. It is intermixed with no other fubj le's 

application to the evangelical hiftory is plain and a riate, 
without | double fenfe. The ancient rabbins explained it of 
their expected meffiah : the modern jews, of the calamitous flate 
and intended reftoration of the ‘ewith people ; but this expiana- 
tion cannot be reconciled with the terms of the prophecy. There 
are other prophecies of the Old Teftament, interpreted by chrif- 
tians to relate to the gofpel hiftory, which are deferving both of 
great regard, and of a very attentive confideration ; but the above 
ame to be the cleareft and ftrongeft of all; and molt of the 
reit, in order accurately to appreciate their value, would require 
a minute difcuffion. See bifhop Chandler’s treatife upon the fub- 
jet. There is no other eminent perfon, to the hiftory of whofe 
life fo many circumftances in thefe prophecies can be made to apply. 
2. Our Lord’s prediétions concerning the deftru@ion of Jerufalem. 
See Luke xxi, 5-25 ; compare Matt. xxiv, Mark xiii, and Luke 
xix,4:. The agreement of the defcription with the event, both 
general and circumftantial, is mott evil; on comp.ring the ac- 
counts in the gofpels with the hiftory of the tranfaction by Jo- 
fephus, a contemporary jewith hiftorian. ‘To prove that the pro- 
phecy was really delivered before the event, it may be obferved, 
1. The judgment of antiquity concurs in affigning the three gof- 
pels, which contain the account, a date priortotheevent. 2. 
evangelifts who wrote them, one Chrift’s companion, the other two 
affociates of his companions, muft have been far advanced in life 
when Jerufalem was taken, which was A. D. 70, and no reafon 
has been given why they fhould defer writing their hiftories fo 
Jong. 3. Had the evangelifts, when they wrote, known of the 
deftru€tion of Jerufalem, it is probable that, in recording the 
predictions, they would have taken fome notice of the completion, 
as Luke does of another event, Aéts xi, 28; but they have neither 
cafually intimated that the prophecy agreed with the event, as 
an undefigning writer after the event would naturally have done; 
nor hinted that their accounts were written before the event, 
which a fraudulent purpofe would have led themto. 4. The 
Monitions which Chrift is faid to have given his followers, Luke 
xxi, 20, 21, and Matt, xiv, 18, to fave themfelves by flight, are not 
fafily accounted for upon fuppofition of the prophecy being fa- 
bricated after the event: for, either the chriflians, when sete 
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fiege approached, did make their efcape from Jerufalem, 

did not: if they did, they muft have had the prophecy ay 
them; if they did not, it would not appear probable, ip a 
titious flory told after the event, thar the followers of Chrift hal 
received admonitions, of ‘which they made no ufe, when the 
cafion arrived. 5. Had the prophesy been written after 
event, there would probably have been a more direct {pecificati 
of perfons and incidents.—-The prophecy may be mixed witha 


prediction of the final judgment, and yet really prediG the de — 


ftruction of Jerufalem. im 
Chap. 11. The morasity of the £ofpel.— Concerning which 
be confidered, frf, The things taught.—On this head it nip 


mitted, that the teaching of morality was not the primary de 


fign of Chrift’s miffioa, but the eftablifhing of a proof of 9 futur 
fiute ; and that morality, being the refult of the experieng 
of the effects produced by certain actions, cannot be a fubjedt of 
difeovery. Butthere are marks of wifdom inthe morality of the 
gofpel, not eafily accounted for, without allowing fome degres 
of reality to its pretenfions, Of this kind are 1. The preference 
which it gives of the patient to the heroic character, though the 
former has been commonly contemned, and the latter admired, 
contrary to the true interefis of mankind. See Jenyns’s ¢ Inter 
nal evidences of Chriilianity.’ Matt. v, 40, and xxiii, 6; Lots 
xx, 43. 2- The firefs which is laid upon the regulation of the 
thoughts, Matt. xv, 19; xxiii, 25; v, 28. 3. The provifion wh 
wt makes for eftablithing piety and dezevolence. as the ruling prince 
ples of human conduét, hereby furnithing the only motives, which 
act fleadily and uniformly in all fitwations ; comes that 
felfifinefs ; which treats other men’s convenience and fatisiattion 
with contempt; and producing an attention not omly to thet 
rights, but to their feelings. Matt. xxii, 34-—go ; xix, 16; Luke 
1x, 27- The fame {pirit appears in the writings of the a s 
and in the epilftle of the roman Clement, and other apoftolic 
thers. 4. The exclufion of regard to fame and repuretiotaae 
a principle of virtue; aad the prohibition of oftentation. m 
performance of good actions, Matt. vi, 16. 5 

Secondly. ‘The manner in which cur Saviour taught.—-Producmg 
himfelf as ameficngerfrom God, he put thetrythot what he taught 
wpon authority, Hjs object in teaching, therefore, was not @ 
convince, but to imprefs; and accordingly he taught, not 
difquilitions, eflays, or argumentative difcourfes; butin fhort em 
phatic rules, maxims, or recgpts, jlluftrated by allufions and 
fimilitudes. This mode of teaching fuited his way of life. Ir 
was to be expected, that in this mode of teaching the rules would 
be exprefled in abfolute and energetic terms, and the applicatiolly 
and neceffary diflinctions be left to the reafon of rhe hearer. \ 


Fr 


of our Saviour’s rules are not fo much fpecific precepts, to be 


literally obierved, as defcriptive of difpofition and character. 4 
paradies are excellent in fubjec, ftructure, and circumstantial pi 
priety ; and fome of them in an union of pathos and fimplicity- 
Fhe Lord 5 prayer, for a fucceffion of folemn thoughts, for fixing 
the attention on a few great points, for fuitableneis to bie Fe 
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dition, for fuffictency, for concifenefs without obfcunty, for the 
weight and real importance of it’s petitions, is without an equal 
or a rival.— Whence had this man this wifdom ? 

Thirdly. The negative charaéer of our Lord’s difcourfesso—They 
exhibit no particular defcription of the invifible world, to gratify 
vain curiofity, or encourage enthufiafm :—they enjoin no autte- 
rities :—they give no countenance to impaffioned devotion, but 
are ftrongly marked with the characters of calmnefs, fobriety, and 

fenie :—they do not fubititute zeal in the room of general 
morality :—they do pot fall in with the fuperftitious or affeéted 
fcrupuloufnefs of the jews in ritual obfervances, but aflign cach 
clafg of duties it’s proper flation in the fcale of importance, ina 
manner not be looked tor from an illiterate jew, or an impetuous 
enthufiaft:—they afford no examples of puerile diflinétions, or 
falie fubtlety, fuch as were found in the comments of the jewifh 
doctors of that time ;—they oppofe the intolerant, narrow-minded, 
and excluding temper of the jews :—and they are completely ah- 
tracted from all views either of ecclefiaftical or civil policy. 

Fourthly. The fituation and charafler of the teacherom i was 
a jewifh peafant, the fon of a carpenter, living with his father 
and mother in a remote partof Paleitine; had no mafter; read no 
books but the jewifh f{criptures ; vifited. no polifhed cities; had 
never feen the greck and roman writings; had for his coadjutors 
only afew uneducated fifhermen. . How could fuch a fyftem’ pro- 
ceed from fuch a man, without divine illumination? Chit was 
never charged by his enemies with any perfonal vice. In the in- 
cidents of his hiftory are traces of devotion, humility, benignity, 
mildnefs, patience, prudence, His leffons touch upon the moft 
interefling topics of human duty ; and his gofpel is replete with 
piety, inculcating what were almof& unknown to heathen moral- 
tlis, devotional virtues. 

Chap. 111. The candour of the qwriters of the New Téeflament.— 
This confifts, in putting down paflages, and noticing circum- 
tances, which no writer was likely.to have forged, or would 
have inferted had he thought himfelf at liberty to mould the 
particulars of the ftory at pleafure. Forexample, 1. Relatiag 
unanimoufly, that Chrift’s appearances, after his refurrection, 
were to his difciples alone, and not attempting to conceal this, . 
at firft fight unfavourable, circumftance. 2. John the baptift’s mef- 
fage, flating his doubts concerning the character of Jefus, Matt. 
xi, 2; Luke vii, 18. For other examples, fee John vi, 66; Matt. 
xill, 58; v, 17, 18; Aétsxxv, 19; viii, 14-. The followin pat 
fages are fuch as would be very unlikely to prefent themielveg 
to the mind of a forger, Matt. xxi, 21; Luke ix, 59; Matt. v, 
22; John xx, 16; John vi; Matt. xviii, 2. The account of 
inititution of the eucharift bears ftrong marks of genuinenefs 5 
had it been feigned, it would have been more full and formal. 
It is improbable, that the forger of a hiftory ip the name of 
another (hould infert fuch pafiages; and it is alfo improbable, 
chat the perfons whofe names the books bear fhould have fabri- 


¢ated fuch pailages. Th 
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The writers of the gofpel difcover no deceit, or ing 
no precaution to obviate objections ; they appear to tell the 
and attend to nothing elle. Examples of the extremely satura), 
manner in which they relate incidents will be found in the fe. 


oe 


lowing paflages, Mark ix, 24; Matt. xxi, 93 John iv, 29; vii, 8 : 


Luke x, 29. Matthew gives little of the 


iffory of Chritt, pe 


t» his becoming a difciple; John, who had been converted be : 


fore, relates feveral earlier incidents. Compare Matt. xv, 4, 
with Mark vii, 1, &¢.; recolleéting that Matthew wrote for the 
jews, Mark for general circulation. | 
Chap. 1v. Identity of Chrift’s charafer.——John wrote after the 
other evangelifts, and fupplies omiflions in their Meawe Sa 
in relating different actions and difcourfes, he preferves a 
larity of manner, which indicates, that the aCtions and difcourles 
procecded from the fame perfon. This fimilarity appears chiefly 
in our Saviour’s mode of peng by raifing refleGions from 
prefent objects or occurrences. Examples of this, in the firk 
three evangelifts, are as follow; Matt. xit, 495 §05 xvi, 5; x¥, 
1, 2, 10, 11, 17—20; Mark x, 1315; i, 16, 17; Luke xi, 27; 
xiii, 1—s; xiv, 5. The fame manner difcovers itfelf in John’s 
gofpel, Ch. vi, 26; iv, 12, 31 5 ix, I—5 5 ix, 35—40. There 
is an affinity between the hiftory of Chriit’s placing a little child 
in the midft of his difeiples, Matt. xviii, 1, amd the hiftory of his 
wathing the difciples feet, John xiii, 3. Chrift, -in all the evan 
lifts, is called by himfelf, and only by himfelf, the fon of man. 
ohn, as well as the other evangelifts, fpeaks of Chrift as occw 
fionally withdrawing from the multitude, Matt. xiv, 22; Luke 
v, 15; Johnv, 13; vi, 15. The referve which Chriit fometimes 
ufed in declaring his character, is noticed in Matt. xvi, 20; 
mi, 4; Luke iv, 4: ; John x, 24, 35. The difficulty, which the 
difciples found in underftanding Chrift’s declarations concerning 
his fufferings, is mentioned, Luke ix, 45; Mark ix, 52. A fimilar 
cafe occurs, John xvi, 16. The meeknefs of Chrift during bis 
jaft fufferings, which appears in the firft three gofpels, is pre 
ferved “by John, under /eparate examples, Chap. xviii, 20, $43 
xix, 11. Compare alfo, Mate. xxvi, 41, with John xviii, 11} 
and Mark xiv, 5, with John ii, 19. 
Chap. v. Originality of Chrift’s charafer.—All the pretended 
methahs, whether impoitors or enthufiafts, produced t . 
as reftorers and deliverers of the jewifh nation according to theit 
univerfal expectation But Jefus came to them as their 
under a character totally different, and with pretenfions, 
hucely fingular and original, to a divine miffion, the operation 
= of a pate take place in another life. hi 
ap. vi. Ye conformity of fais occafionally mentioned in 
ture with the late of things Sire bcs aie wert 
made out, it proves that the writers poffefled a fpecies of know 
beige, eee ee ae be poffefled by an inhabitant of that 
country, Hving in that age; and confequently proves, at + 
that the books \ cre written in the time saaueunery in which thelé 
ching? were traiatted, In fupport of this argument, i de- 
pends entirely uj on an induétion of particulars, Dr. Lardaet, Pes 
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the firt part of his Credibility of the Gofpel Hiftory, has col- 
jéAed a numerous detail of examples, which are abridged by 
Mr. P., but cannot be further contracted. The refult of the de- 
tail is, that thefe agreements, which are very numerous and 
ftriking, appear not only 1a articles of public hiftory, but fome- 
times in minute, recondite, and very peculiar circumftances, in 
which, of all others, a forger is moft likely to be found tripping. 
The deftruction of Jerufalem produced fuch a change in the ftate 
of the country, that a writer who was unacquainted with the 
circumftances of the nation before that event, would find it diff- 
cult to avoid miftakes in giving detailed accounts of tranfaions 
connected with thofe circumftances. The chriftian writers of the 
fecond and third centuries were too imperfectly acquainted with 
the ftate of Judea, at the period in queftion, to have compofed 
our hiftories. Though a few difficulties occur in this comparifon 
of the fcripture hiftory with other records, fome of them admit 
of aclear, others of a probable, folution. 

Chap. vit. Undefigned coincidences.—Between the letters which 
bear the name of St. Paul in our collection, and his hiftory in 
the Acts of the Apoftles, there exift many notes of uadefigned cor- 
refpondency, which muft have truth for their foundation, fince. 
they are too clofe and numerous to be. accounted for by accidental 
concurrences of fiction. This has been fhown at large in the 
Hore Pauline. This argument confirms St. Paul’s teitimony of 
his own performance of miracles; fhows that the {eries ‘of sg 
reprefented in the epiftles of Paul was real, and confequently 
that the original witneffes of the chriftian hiltory devoted them-, 
felves to fuffering ; and proves, that the author of the Acts was 
well acquainted with Paul’s hiftory, and was a companion of his 
travels. 

Chap. viti. The peculiar value of the evidence from the biftory of 
the prvetes of Chrif.—This arifes, not from it’s being a more 
decifive proof of fupernatural agency, than other miracles, but 
from the complete certainty we have, that the apoftles and firft 
teachers of chriftianity afferted the faét. Every piece of f{crip- 
ture, every fubfequent chriftian writing, genuine or Hare re- 
cognifes the refurreétion as an univerfally acknowledged fact. 
The only points then that remain for confideration are, whether 
the apoftles knowingly publithed a falfehood, or whether they 
were themfel ves pn The firft fuppofition is contradicied 
by the labours and fufferings which they voluntarily underwent 
without prof{pect of temporal reward, and the marks of fincerity 
which appear in their writings: the fecond fuppofition is refuted 
by the circumflances of the narrative, and by the con/iderations, 
that it was impoffible our Lord’s followers could believe that he 
was rifen from the dead, if the corps was lying in the tomb be- 
fore them ; and that, if the ftory of the refurrection were believed 
without foundation by the difciples, it is evident, that the jews, 
if the body could have been found, would have produced it, as 
the thorteft and completeft refutation of the affertion. — 

Chap. ix. The propagation of chriftianity.—According to the 


Script bo difciples of Chrift af- 
pture account (Acts i, 5), about 120 diflciples o fembiod 




























































to2 THEOLOG ¥. j 
fembled in Jerufalem a few days after he difappeared ; proba 


perfons connected w ith the apofties, and with one another, { 
days after the afcenfion (chap. li, 1, 41), three thonfand were 
added to the fociety, many of whom probably had before beey’ | 
believers in Chrif, and now became profeffors of his religion: Seog’ — 
after this the fociety was (chap. iv, 4) about five thoufand.’ 
Many others probably believed without profeffing chriftianity, 
See Ads iv, 34; John xii, 42. The progrefs, afterwards, way 
rapid, Adis v, 143 Vi, 1. All this happerted in the firft period,’ 
within two years from the commencement of the inftitution.?") 
perfecution, raifed againft the church at Jerufalem, drove the con: 
verts from that city through Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; “and 
during this fecond period, of four years, chriftianity was propa. 
gated among jews, jewith profelytes, and famarttans, The third 
period commences, about feven years after Chrift’s afcenfion, with 
the preaching of the gofpel to the gentiles of Cefarea; and bee 
fore the clofe of this perrod, or within thirty years after the death’ 
ef Chriff, his religion had fpread itfelf through almoft all the. 
numerous diftriéts of Afia minor, through Greece and the iflands 
of the “gean fea, the fea coatt of Africa, and had extended mfelt 
into Italy and to Rome; Jerufalem ftill continuing the centre of 
the miffion. This account comes froma perfon himfelf concerned 
in a portion of what he relates, and contemporary with the w 
as appears from ancient atteflations and internal evidence; at thi 
fame time it is evidently an incomplete hiftory, omitting many thitigs ° 
concerning the reft of the apoftles, but for that very reafon more 
credible, as not written to d:/play the rapid progrefs of chriltiamity;” 
and the intimations of the number of conrerts are for the moft part 
given incidentally. The account is confirmed by parallel ‘teltt 
monies, in the letters of the apottles. It is alfo followed up by 
other evidence, ‘Tacitus fpeaks of a vaft multitude of chriitians 
at Rome in the tenth year of Nero. Pliny’s letter to Traja, 
Written not quite eighty years after Chrift’s shock teton! proves that 
the chriftians in Pontus and Bithynia were numerous, and Mid 
fubfitted there for fome confiderable time. Juftin Martyr, who 
wrote about thirty years after Pliny, fpeaks of chrifttanity @® © 
having reached all nations, greek or barbarian. It’s rapid aad 
general {pread is noticed by fucceeding chriflian fathers to Ge — 
time of Conflantine, who probably declared himfeélf on the fide of 
the chriilians becaufe they were the powerful party. Jerome, ia 
the year 392, reckons up 120 chriftian evriters. in| 
In thefe feveral flages, we fee the progrefs of a fyftem, the be — 
fis of which was a fupernatural character afcribed to a particulat | 
perfon ; of a doctrine, the credit whereof depended entirely Upom — 
the truth of a matter of fact then recent. A new way of this : 
ing and acting is introduced, a new faith, and worfhip, and rile — 
of life eftablifhed, in oppofition to the refiftamce of educatidly 
prejudice, fathion, worldly policy, and fuperitition. If the widely 
aif roportionate eflets which attend the preaching of mot ern 
muhonaries of chrithanity, in comparifon with what follows 
the miniftry of Chrift and his apoftles, under circumflances eit 
alike, or not {0 unlike as to account for the difference, be 
$ on fi 
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|, it will appear reafonable to conclude, that they pof- 


m4 
contiacied, al W 44a 68 


ns of conviction, which we have not; that they had 


proofs to appcal to, which we want. 


The only event which admits of comparifon with the propagae 
tion of chiiilianity is the tufccefs of mohammedaniim. It was rapid 
in it’s progrefs, recent in it’s hiftory, and founded ona fupernatu- 
acter. But 1. Mohammed did not found his pretenfions upon 


ral cha! 
miracles, capable of being known and atteiled by others. He exe 
isly difcluimed the power of working miracles, The Koran 


ks, indeed, of the moon having been fplit in funder, but pro= 


bly fome unufual, but natural, phenomenon fupphed a foun- 
dation tor this paflage. 2. Theettablifhment of Mohammed’s reli- 
gion was effected by caufes, which in no degree appertained to 
th t chriitianity. Mohammed, with great advantages from 
unexicns, from artful management, and from his doc- 


c 

t y of God, already authorifed by the jewifh pa- 
triarchs and lawgiver, and by Jefus), after sez years appears to 

only about a hundred profelytes. ‘The voluptuous pa- 

radife provided for the faithful, and efpecially for thofe who 

i! it for the faith, the doctrine of predeftination, and 
} 


the indulgence given to the dexual appetite, were adapted to 
make converts, and foldiers. Yet Mohammed made few converts, 
till a gol///cal affociation introduced him into Medina, in hopes of 
making his religion a point of union, in which the violent feuds 
of jews, chriitians, and pagan arabs might terminates From this 
tim: his religion was propagated by the fword; and the compa- 
rifon is between a galilean peafant accompanied by a few fifher- 


’ 


wand a conqueror at the head of his army. 

Part Ill. A brief coaftderation of fome popular objections. 
Chap. 1. The difcrepancies between the feveral gofpels.——The ufual 
character of human teflimony is fubf@antial truth under circum- 
jiantial variety. This is daily experienced in courts of juftice. 
Very minute agreement induces a fufpicion of confederacy. In 
hiltories of acknowledged credibility, difcrepancies often occur, 
The embaily of the jews to deprecate the execution of Clau- 
in’s order to place his itatue in the temple Philo places in 
irveit, Jofephus in feed time; both contemporary writers; yet 
his inconfilency does not deftroy the credit of the ftory. Lord 
rendon relates, that the marquis of Argyle was hanged ; Burnet, 
Echard, and others, that he was beheaded: yet who doubts whe- 
ther he were executed or not? A great deal of the difcrepancy 
found in the gofpels arifes from omitlion, which 1s a yery uncertain 
ground of objeétion. Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Caflius writing of 
the reign of Tiberius, each has mentioned many things omitted 
y the reft; yet no objeGion is thence taken to the refpeRive 
credit of their hiftories. Ditcrepancies are frequent in diflerent 
eves of the fame perfon; and fill more frequent in memoirs, like 
the gofpels, of fuch pafflages, actions, or difcourfes, as offer 
themfelves more immediately to recollection of inquiry, or fug- 


gcited by a particular defign, Matthew appears to have written 
lis account of the refurrection with the particular defign of ate 
teuine the performance of Chitit’s promise to go before his dif- 
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ciples into Galilee This obfervation may be of ufe in comparing 

lany other pail ages. In gener al, nothing can be more rafh or 
wees fophical, than tore} je the fubftance of a ftory, on account 
of fome pay ity in the circum {ances with which it js related. 


Cha ip. Lr. Erroneous opinions im puted to the apofiles. 1. The quo. 


tations of che Old Tellament in the New are taid to be applied” 


ina oes and toevents, different from thofe of the original. It 
is an{u red, mati of chefe quot: ations te only intended as ae. 
commodations, common with writers of all countries; where they 
are accompanied with a p! ec ife declaration, they appear to be 


truly alleced; but where it is otherwife, is the judement of the 
writer thy thefe interpretations fo connected with their veracity, 
or meens of information concerning what was _pafling in their 
own times, as that a Critical miftake, even e it clearly made 
out, fhould overthrow their hilorical credit ? ‘Does it diminifl it? 
! t any ex. to do with it? 2. The apotties, i it is faid, were 


miilaken, in expecting the day of judgment in their own times. It 


is replied ; The y were miltaken concerning the duration of John’s 
life, John xxi, 23.—If we have the apoftles teflimony, we do not, 
as far as concerns the fubftantial truth of the chriftian hittory, 
need their judgment. The declared obje& of the apoflolic mil- 


fion fhould be feparated from extraneous or incidental matter; 


and their doctrines, which came to them by revelation, fhould be 
diftinguiflied from the arguments , or illuftrations, which their own 


thoughts fuggefted. It was not a part of the objet of Chrift’s 


miffion to decide concerning th e reality of demoniacal pofteffionss 
The call of the gentiles to chrittanity was revealed to the apoiiles: 
the do cyber itielt muit be recei “ived | but is it neceffary to defend 
the propriety of every con \parif ion, or the validity of every argu- 
ment, ¥ sic h the apoftle Paul, in n ‘eating of the fubjeét, has ad- 
vanced? The fame obfervation applies co other inftances. 

Chap. 11. Lhe connexion of  chri ifitanity avith the yex wvilb biffory. - 
Our Saviour allumes the di vine orig in of the mofaic inflitution, 
and recopnifes t * prop hetic charaéter of many of the ancient 
jewifh writers. T hus far, » therefore, we are bound as chriftians 
to go. But to make chrif lianity anfwerable with it’s life for the 
circumflantial truth of each feparate paffage in the Old Telfta- 
ment, the genuinenefs of every book, the information, map? 
and judement, of every ter in it, is to bring unneceflary di 
culties on the whole ryien. A reference in the New Teftament 
to a pifiage in the Old cocs not fo fix it’s authority, as to exclude 
ill inquiry into it’s credibility; and it is an unwarrantable as 
well as uniate rule to lay down concerning the jewith hiftory, what 

as never laid down concerning any other, that either every par- 
ticular of it muft be true, or the whole falfe. Many fafhionable 


objections againit chriltianity have proceeded upon this fuppofition. 
+i on * as . . 

eee . ha > eats ON c j ‘ flianity. Ie The early rejection 

chrif y by the general at ay of the sees is urged as a firong 


objet tion to the reality of the faéts on which it is founded. But 
.¢ + i } a ‘; 

it the uid Be Contidered, that the jews expeGted a Mefliah of a kind 
totally contrary to what Jefus profe fed himfelf, and confequently 


would be predifpofed to feize any excufe for rejecting his claim; 
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and that a perfuafion prevailed among them of the agency of 
demons in the production of fupernatural effects, which perfuas 
fion furnifhed them with juft fuch an excufe as they wanted: 
whence, they admitted the.reality of the miracles, without bein 
neceflarily led to acknowledge the concluiion intended to be drawn 
from them, that Jefus was the Meiliah. See John vil, 21—31; Xi, 
43,44; xii, :7; ix, 1,&e. 2, Theinidelity of the pagan world, 
eipeciaily of men of rank atid learning, is refolyable into a jingle 
principle, coni impt prior to exaninati mn. Chriitianicy was not 
fuited to attract their notice: it was connieGed with judaiim, and 
fhared it’s obloquy; it appeared to them only as a jewiih fea, 
founded on fome articles of fuper{it-on ; and this would preclude 
all inquiry among mea of education; which, by the way, ac- 
counts for their Aveace on the fubje¢t. In this manner chrifti- 
anity was treated by i'liny the younger; and by Tacitus. With- 
out inguiry, Tacitus difpofes of the whole quefion by calling it 
exitiabilis /uperfiitio, a pernicious fuperitition. With thefe {weeping 
conclufions truth has no chance. Add to this, that the heathen 
adverfaries imputed the chriftian miracles to magic. 

Chap, v. That the vhriflian miracles are not recited or appealed to, 
by carly chriflian writers themfelves, fo frequently as might bave beep 
expefied. As far as this objection concerns the apoitolic epiltles, 
it is fufficiently refuted by remarking, that, if the octafions and 
nature of thefe epiltles be contidered, it will be feen, that there 
was no place for more references to thofe facts than occur. They 
were not written to prove the truth of chriftianity, but take it for 
granted. With refpect to the writings of other carly chriftiansy 
the preceding obfervation applies to the letters of the apoitolic 
fathers ; atid the miracles ot Chrif were palitively and precifely 
appealed to by the fucceeding apologifs for chriitianity. See Eufeb. 
Hift. |. iv, c. 33 Juit. Dial. p. 258; Apol. pr. p. 48; Iran. 1. dj, 
c. 67; Lact. v, 3; Tertuls Ap. p. 20; Orig. Cont. Cel. Lii, § 48. 
“hat they did not more frequently infit upon the miracles, was 
becaufe they had to contend with the notion of magical agency, 
which led- them to recur to prophecy and other topics. 

Chap. vi. Want df univerfality in the knowledge and reception of 
chriftianity, and of greater clearnefs in the evidence.—Anfwer. The 
not having more evidence is not a fufficient reafon for rejecting 
that which we have. We ought not to expect that degree of evi- 
dence in revelation, which we do not fitid in natural religion. 
The progrefs and ditfufion of chrifiattity refemble that of other 
caufes, by which human life is improved: theit diverfity is not 
greater, or their advance flower. Irrefittible proof would reftrain: 
the voluntary powers too much, and leave no room for the exer- 
cife of candour, modefty, &c. Such ptoof would fuperfede the ufe 
of the iaternal evidence. It may be quettioned, whether the perfztt 
difplay of a future ftate would not make a pr of imprettion 
upon the rind, inconipatible with the duties of life. 

_ Chap. vis. The Sappofed effets of chriftianity—It has been obe 
jected, that chriftianity has not, in fact, produced a good, But ras 
ther a bad effect upon public happinefs. To this it 18 replied, thas 
the benefit of religion, being felt chiefly in private life, oleae 
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the obfervation of hittory; chriftianity has been the fource of 
perfonal virtue and happinefs to unrecorded millions = it has 
had an indireét, but beneficial influence upon public ufages 
and infitutions, reipeéting war, government, marriage, public 
amufements, and the flate of the poor:—it has had a fenfible, 
though incomplete influence upon the public judgment of mo 
rals :—it’s value is to be efiimated chicfly. by it’s efle&s u 
the future Pate of mankind :—and laftly, it 1s not refponthle 
tor thofe mifchiefs, which it is the direct tendency of it’s dottrings 
to correct, particularly thofe of perfecution, fo directly contrary 
to it’s benevolent {pirit. 

lo this, and many other objcétions, it may be replied, in general 
terns, that the quefiion of the truth of chriflianity mutt, after 
all, be tried wpon it’s direct and proper evidence. 

‘Fhe full analyfis we have now given of this work preclades 
the neceflity of particular remarks. It puts our readers in pol 
feflion ot materials, trom which to form a judgment for then- 
felves; and we have no doubt, it will leave them convinced, 
that the chriitian world is much indebted to the ingenious author, 
for a defence of chriftianity, which is at once adapted, by it’s 
perfpicuity, to genera} ufe, and fuited, by the judicious feledtion 
and methodical arrangement of it’s matcrials, to become a guide 
in the academical itudy of this important fubject. It 1s with par 
ticular pleaiure we add, that this work is drawn up on fo broad 
and liberal a plan, that cliftians of all fects may with equal fa 
tistaction acknowledge their obligations to the author as an abe 
pieader in the common caufe. ‘ It hath been my care,” days 
Mr. P., ‘in the preceding work, to preferve the feparation be- 
tween cvidences and doétrines as inviolable as I could; to remove 
trom the primary queition all confiderations which have been um 
neceflarily joined with it; and to offer a defence of chriftianity, 
which every chriftian might read, without feeing the tenets m 
which he had been brought up attacked or decried: and it always 
afforded a fatistaction to my mind to obferve, that this was prac 
ticable ; that few, or none, of our many controveriics with one 
another affect or relate to the proofs of eur réligion ; and that the 
rent never defcends to the foundation.’ 


Art. xX. 4 Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the ee ration 
of Henry Reginald, Lord Bifbop of Briftol, on Sunday, May ™% 
i794. By Charles Henry Hall, 8. p. Student of Chrift C 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Briftol. Publifhed by Com- 
mand of his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury. ‘ 4to. 29 page 
Price is. Rivingtons, 1794. ‘ 
Er is curious to obferve what different and even contrary doctrines 

may be drawn from the fame text. From our Saviour’s @eclaratia’, 

‘ my Kingdom is not of this world,’ bifhop Hoadley (in a mem ) 

ferinon, which, early in the prefent century, occafioned as gencral am 

alarm tor the fafety of the fate as has of late been raifed by Dr. 

Prieitley S grems Of gunpowder) inferred, that no chriftian, or body of 

chriftians, can have a ght to exercife dominion over the faith” 

pengious conUuct of others, or to call in the fecular power to enfarse 
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Lonze’s Sermon at the Vifitation of the Bi/bop of Norwich. ro 


re 


their doctrines, or back their {piritual authoritvy.—The author of this 
tion fermon, on the contrary, maintains, from the fame text, 


coniecratl : 

the neceflity of a civil control over affairs of religion, He admits, 
indeed, that the adminiftration of religious ceremonies, and the pubiic 
interpretation of the {criptures, belong exclufively to the minitters 
of the church. But the .fpiritual jurifdi¢tion and authority of the 


civil power, the right and duty of magiftrates to watch over and 
control the conduct of ecclefiaftical bodies, te correct and reform 
abufes, and to ratify the ordinances which ecclefiaitical affemblies 
frame, and enforce their execution, according to eftablifhed forms of 
law, he ftrenvoufly afferts—That the clergy and laity thould be 
{uhject to the dame civil laws, and amenable to the fame civil punifh- 
ments, will not, in a proteftant country, be difputed, Few perfons 
will, we believe, at prefent be difpofed to controvert this writer's 
gpinion, that two equal powers, the ecclefiaftical and the civil, each 
ttriving for the mattery, each obitinately bent upon deftroying the 
wivileges and leffening the authority of the other, conititute one of the 
moft faral evils which can befalaftate. But, afver all chat the ingenious 
writer of this difcourfe has advanced, it will itill remain queftionable, 
whether, in order to avoid this evil, it be neceffary that ecclefiaftical 
and civil »olities fhould be interwoven with each other ; and whether 
it be confiftent with the nature of the chriftian church, the interefts 
of truth and religion, and the peace and welfare of fociety, that the 
civil authority fhould be exercifed for the extlufive defence and en- 


couragement of any particular formulary.of faith and worfhip. « , 


Art. xx. A Sermon preached at the primary Vifitation of the Right 
Reverend Father in God Charles, Lord Bifbop of Norwich, holden at 
Tpfwich, Samford, Colnes and Claydon. Publifoed at the Regueft of 
the Clergy prefent. By John Longe, a.m, Vicar of Henly in Suf- 
folk, and Chaplain to rhe Right Reverend Spencer, Lord Bithop of 
Peterborough, 4to. 27 pages. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 
Mr. Evanfon’s late traét,- entitled * Arguments-againft and for the 

Sabbatical obfervance of Sunday,’ is coufidered by the author of this 

fermon as an attempt to revive the fpirit of lollardifm ; and the author 

is introduced to the attention of the reader as a followerof that celebrated 
reformer, Wickliffe, who, at the fame time that he was fhaking the main 
pillars of popifh tyranny and fuperftition, profefled the erroneous tenet, 
that * provided a man lives comformably to the divine will, devotion 
neither in thought nor language is required of him,’ and accordingly 
argued againft {tated times for divine worthip, and afiirmed, that the 

‘binding people to fet forms of prayer 1s abridging that liberty 

which God hath given us”. Mr. Evanfon having maamained, that the 

Lord’s day is of no divine authority, but a device.of duperitition and 

human policy, of no advantage to religion, but on the contrary pros 

ductive of diforder and libertinifin; Mr. L. undertakes the refutation 
ofthis afertion, by fhowing, that the religious obfervance of one day in 

‘feven is founded both on divine appointment, and moral expediency, 

Se divine anthority of the practice he refts upon the original con{e- 

cration of the feventh day by the Creata:, recorded Gen. di, 25 3:-- 

He finds traces of this original infitetion in, Noah's walking with 

God, and in his obferving an interval of deven. days. bepweem cach 
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time of fending out the dove. The exiftence of this inflitution be. 
fore the delivery of the Decalogue he alfo infers from the terms jg 
which the fourth commandment 1s expreffed, and from the manner in 
which the fabbath is mentioned, Exod. xvi, 3. The jewith fabbath 
he coafiders as partly ceremonial and partly moral; the former he 
admits to have ceafed wich the terminagion of the mofaic difpenfation; 
the Jatter he regards as ftill remaining in it’s original force. ‘Though 
no exprefs injunction to obferve the Lord’s day is found in the New 
Teftament, the obligation of chriftians to obferve it is inferred from 
the pains which Chrift took to correct the fuperititious ferupuloufnels 
of the jews concerning it, and from the practice of Chrift and his 
apoftles, and the uniform obfervance of the Lord’s day among chrif- 
tians of all {ecis throagh every age. ‘The moral neceflity or high ex- 
pediency of this inftitution is inferred from it’s obvious tendency to 
imprefs upon the minds of mena fenfe of religious duty, and the 
opportunity which it affords of diffefing moral and religious knows 
ledee among all ronks of men. Other arguments from expediency 
and vtility might very properly have been urged in defence of the 
practice in queftion: but Mr. L. paffes over thefe, to leave room for 
a diftinét reply to Mr. Evanfon’s principal objections. 


Ant. xx1. The Duties of @ Sildier, illufrated and enforced ina 
Sermon, preached at the “Con fecration of the Coloyrs of the Samerfet 
Ligh Dragoons, Cn Wedr (aa@}, the 6th of Anguft, 1794 in the 
Courch of Si. Mary Magdalen, Tauniotz. By the Rev. John 
Gardiner, Curate of the avove Church, and Reétor of Brailstord, 
&c. in the County of Derby, Publifhed at the Requelt of the 
on ae gto. 39 pages. Price 1s, 6d. Taunton, Poole; London, 
IvINeTONsS. 704. ' 


Tue practice of confecrating the enfigns of war upon the facred 
altar of the G "peace might very well fuit an ignorant and fu 
fittous age, “hen the crofs was the banner about which all the nations 
of Europe were ailembled for the pious purpofe of recovering the holy 
city Jerulalem out of the hands of the infidels: but what propriety 
has there been in the continuance of this ceremony, through a fuc- 
< n of wars of ambition or policy, with which religion has no 
concern ?——In the fermon before us, the foldiers’are eckonell to fet 
up their banners in the name of God, and to confider the ceremony. 
as a religious and devout a@tion, by which they folemnly devote their 
fouls and bodies to the fervice of ‘God and their country. ‘Thus the 
prefont wat is converted into a croifade in defence of the gofpel ; every 
act of holtiliry becomes @ meritorious a@ of religion; and every 
guldier, who falls in the fick’ of battle, dies a martyr.—After fome 
general iluitrations of the acknowledged doétrine, that the ty 
of war, as well as all other human affairs; are under the direttion 


divine prov ide nce, and of the nataral inference from this doctrine, 


that the vw icked will not be permited finally to triumph over the 
faghteous, the preacher applies thefe confiderations to the cafe of the 
" a > and ‘concludes from the goodnefs of our caufe, that 
r mnot entertain a doubt of the divine intérpofition in our fa 
sce ail his attributes call on him to fuccour us.’ Under the preten 
enproawhhg eppextances, n- 
felaory reflections, ‘>, 


e 








he fuggeits to his hearers the following cone” 
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¢ Sometimes when God appears to fupend or withdraw bis influence, 
nay even to abandon our caufe, he is in reality more effectually bring- 
jns it to an advantageous conclufion. Sometimes it ts in mercy, that 
he thiuks proper to delay, ia order to chaiten us for a feafon—lIt is 
from a motive of goodnefs that he fraftrates our {chemes, and retards 
the execution of our projects. We fthould confider, the cafe is not 
the fame with nations as with individuals: the latter in a future fate 
of retribution are to be fummoned to a tribunal to anfwer for their 
fins, and thus often efcape the punifhment due to them at prefent ; 
but the former in an aggregate view, being never deitined to exift but 
on this earth, mult receive their reward now, muft be humbled or 
exalted according to their refpeGtive merits, If arrived to a certain 
degree of wickednefs and corruption, the vengeance of the Almighty 
is often difplayed to awaken them to a falutary repentance, leit they be 
ntterly confumed—and in the exercife of this vengeance, what more 
terribie plague can he infli€t on a guilty race than that of war? 
Wherefore for this and other reafons, perhaps, to us unfearchable, in 
order to punifha nation wicked and corrupt, he fometimes employs as 
a fcourge, a nation ftill more wicked than itfelf:—with the latter 
every thing fhall be feen to fucceed and profper, while the former 
fhall experience only mifcarriages and defeats, But in fuch a fituation 
what conciufion is it our duty to draw? Should we infer that the 
Almighty has forfaken us in bis wrath, that he wvexes us in bis fare dif- 
pleajure, and that we have nothing left but to abandon ourfelves to 
defpondency and grief? This weuld be to betray a weaknels and 
pufillanimity that debafes the human charatter. We ought rather to 
conclude, that the righteoufne/s of God is till fixed, that the arm of his 
mercy is {till ftretched over us, and that we feel the weight of his juftice 
for atime only to humble us, to bring us to a proper contrition for 
our fins, and thus remove the caufe of his difpleafure. With thefe , 
fentiments we ought to enter into his views, to bewail what we have 
done amifs, to reform and correct our ways—Then, far from being 
opprefied with difmay, we ought to be more fervent in our fupplica- 
tions for fuccefs, we ought to perfevere in jetting up banners in the 
name of our God. In him we ought to place a firm and entire confi- 
dence. This will give additional {pirit to our exertions, and an in- 
creafe of vigour and fupport to our hopes—we fhali be perfuaded 
that the Lord’s arm is mever foortened, and that, though he may for a 
time appear to Aide himfelf in the clouds of a dark and tempeftuous 
providence, {till he will ultimately prove himfelf to be what oyr 
hearts moft ardently defire, the Gad of Lfrael our Saviour.” 

It does not feem to have occurred to the preacher, thet the late ya- 
faccefsfulnefs of the allied forces may admit of another confroction, 
and may be regarded as an intimation from divine providence, that 
the french people are henceforth to be left to the imaginations of their 
own hearts, as no longer worthy to havea king to reign over them, 
The fermon, which far exceeds in length the ufwal limits, cgntains 
much good advice both to the common foidiers and to the officers, 


Arr. xxtr. A Sermon delivered at the Bow ‘Mecting-bonje, Exeter, 
July 2nd, 1794, before the Society of Unitariag Chriftions cfiablifoed 
wx the Weft of England, for promoting Chriflian Krovsiedge aud the 
Practice of Virtue, by the Ope of Books, Publifoed at tbe 5 
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Tie leading t f the uniterian fect ts dilun@ly and briefly fated 
in ure. iS, i} ‘reas bu Ine God the Creator and 
Governor of the univerfe, without an egual or vicegerent, the only. 
by ivi and that Jefus Chrift was the mof 
1 he has emploved to reveal his will 
linary powers, fimilar to thofe received 


! .* » , * ‘ . 
much hrener degree, Simple and rational 


+} 
if us GIl1CoO 


, 
} 
i 


to thofe who have not imbued their minds 
rics; it feems, it has given much offence, 
.profefiors a large portion of pub tic oullum, Ir 

ot this fermon to exhort uxitarian chriitians to 
» bya prude pt and virtuous conduct i in general, 
y by communicating their opi snions with a mild 
- fame time maintaining them with firmneéfs 
us treatment t and viclent oppofition. The 
bly written, and difcovers a liberal and 


the 


of the occafional ufe of a meeting-houfe 
fociety, not very confiftent with the pre- 
sp yrinc! ip? ICs. 


Feli city of the co omgucring Saint. A 
foe Mit a mented Deat b of the Rew. Fhomas 
é Church of Chrift aj]. eime sling at Paul’s Meeting, 

! this Life, June 4, 49+ in the jixty- with 
¢ fome Account of bis Life and Cha racer; 
ue 15th, By Jofeph Barber, of London; 
of the Church. To which is added, an 
fome farther Account of Mr. leader's 
samuel Rooke, of ‘Taunton. &v0. 42 

I 7 O4. 
ten upon the principles, and in the ftrain, of the 
entury. 1 1c text, which is Rev. iil, 11, 425 
the jeveral parts of it fuggett to the preacher 


from {cripture are introduced ; and a devo- 

elias ote 1.1 } ‘ : 
aes througn the whole, A very liberal teitimony is 
Ky, prety, and ufetulaeis aft the chriflian minaier, 


) the ui lifcourfe, 


Liappinefs and Advantages of a wwellitr 
7 “ < of 
he Yi elfa lhe of ifs } Lex nbefse 


vee and Jit 
Ted Tro Gu ancient i Til fér on this 
120 pages. frice.zs... Rivingtons. 1794. 


Sexe religious educ ation of chik dren, and the reg ular obferyance 
Ly ey forms of rel lig’ _ in families, are the fubjedts “difcufted in this 
‘ nau tract, The revival of he unfath 10 nable practi ce of family “devo- 
ton is recommenced, as one of the moi probable means of producing 
national 
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‘. national reformation. The obligations and the benefits of domeftic 

tite niery are forcibly fated; the objections commonly urged againit 

10s tamily worfhip are efiae and practical in fructions and’ advice ure 
x to the good regulation of a family. ‘The ftrain of 


the added, relatu 
is ferious and pious, without enthuliaim; and it’s ftyle 


as 





the p 
ated plain and familiar, without meanneis or vulgarity. Though it 1s 
and called an extract from an ancient work, the editor has exercifed fo 
only much judgment in modernizing it, that it has all the appearance, and 
noit the value, of an original production. It 1s a piece very proper to be 
wil! circulated amongft the common people, for the purpofe of promoting 
ved the interefts of re ligion. 
nal ; wn er oa ae ‘ 
nds Art. xxv. 4 Catechifm for Children end Youth: or a brief Formulary 
ce, of the Pi inciples _ Duties of the Chriffian Relig ton, drawn up on 

‘ the Plan of the Catechifm of the Church of “Englands SvO. 12 pages. 
to Price 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 
al, Morr labour and expence have often been employed in altering an 
Id old manfion, than would have been fufhcient to build anew one. We 
ah fufpect that the author of this catechifm has experienced fomething of 
he that fort, in his attempt to new model the church catechifm. In order 
id to accommodate it to the unitarian dottrine concerning Chriit, and 
to his own peculiar opinions, he has taken fuch freedoms both with 
fe it’s matter and form, that it comes from his hands a motley compo- 
be fition, which certainly will not pleafe thofe, who from education have 

i predilection for the church catechifm ; oud which thofe, who have 

no fuch predile ection, will think much inferiour to many other cat® 
f chetical forepalarice of religion already publithed. ‘The author has 
$ made feveral alterations in the creed, commonly called the apoftles, 
. of which the yy novel are, inftead of * conceived by the holy 
ghofl, born of the virgin Mary’—* Was born of Jofeph and Mary ; 


? 
1 


nftead of ¢ afcending into heaven,’—* he continued and cony erfed 
with his difciples for many days after his refurrection, and shen left 
them, and qwenxt to God.’ The reafons for thefe alterations are not 
given. In the ten commandments, too, fome clanf es, peculiarly 
jewilh, are omitted, or changed for others of more general meaning. 
The facrament of the Lord’s fupper 1s exp Satan to be intended, not 
erfonal memorial of Chritt, but as a general commemoration 
bleifings of chriftianity. ‘The writer appears to be fincerely 
ree of proi moting religious knowledge; but the end, per! aps, 
would be better anfwered, by fhort and plain traéts, in which the 
r unds of reli igious belief are diftinétly explained, than by cate- 


— . ee er > 
chifms, in which a certain fet of tenets are taught by rote. 
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ART. XXVI. Seafinabl é Refle IONS ON ya igi a us F ofts, int . Difcourfe 
. j ) 
1 April 13th, 1794, in the Chape: |, Frog lane, Bath, by 


David Jardine. 8vo. 414 pages. Pike 6d. Dilly. 1794. 
vie. Jarpine, and the fociety to woe he belongs, having in- 
red fome obloguy, for not having obferved the lait fait day, this 
1 is publifhed in juftification of their conduct. it’s drift 1s 
prove, that. the, pta¢ tice of religious fail ing has. originated in 
row and unworthy fentiments of God, and implies a refle¢tion 
sis charagler; has no ead moral tendency ; was moft cautiouily 

° introduced 
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202 THEOLOG Y. 


3ntroduced into the ritual fyitem of Mofes ; and 1s exprefly condemned 
by the fpirit and declarations of chriftianity. If Mr. J.’ S$ arguments 
againit v¢ pluntary abllinence from i od, which are ingenioully drawn 

up, and | forcibly urged, fhould be thought conclutive, it {tll remains 
a salllien, pore Ace, public days of humiliation for i Pe fin, and 
of prayer for national bleflings, may not be juftified on general grounds 
of public utility. With refpect to this queftion, much may be faid 
on both fides ; and it 1S, we apprehend, On this general grouad, 
much more than vu pon the particular point of faiting, that the propriety 
of cor ipl’ sh at y wit a) the common pr: ac tice turns. However, the re can 


he no d ‘abt. that, as this compliaace is with refpect to individuals 


he » tall ia OT “gs ‘ whinitn 
voluntary », ho one ought to iail uncer ceniure ior declining it from 
conicrentious Mctves. 
rt - 
Ant. xxvit. 4 vewealed dee of fome Things that will {peedil 


ante 


be fuliied in the Wi i Ca yimunicated 19 @ Numéer er of Cc ‘rifia’ 15 

, ? ? } r ; . . 

brought together at At ignore, y the Power af tbe Spirii of ssp 8° 
_ ’ ? ’ t } 

Gli Nati PO ROW Dil iff? ad ry fois Divi tHe + OFT, RAM | par le Ger / all 
, , .: ne > ee r 

Meu. By John, W rig rht, his Servant, and one of the 5 cctiren, 

Svo. 64 pages. Pi: ice 15. 17946 


ENTHUSIASM iS a pro! ific plant. The fecd fown in the New Je 
rofalem church has already produced a pretty plentiful crop: and 
now, if we be to believe John Wrivhtr, carpenter, of Leeds, the 
fpiriiual reign of Swedenborg is clo (ing, and a great and wondertul 
light is f{pringing up in the perfon of Kicuanp Brorsens, of 
whom the baron was the forerunner, as John the Bapeift was of 
Chriit. This fervant and prophet ot the Lord God appo: ‘nteth Joba 
Wright to pubitth, for the benefit of ali nations, the revelation com 
municated to the fociet y of Avignon. ei this scveletiotis contaiite 
ing remarkable prophecies of fome things relative to the prefent times, 
and ay »proaching latter day 5 is here, throu gh the faid [ohn vi right, 
publii:.: “d by yom command, We will no t, gentle reader, bid thee 
read and underftand; but, if thy - powers of «vouderment be not 

already exhanfted by the wonderful things that are daily happening in 
this ftrange warld, we conjure thee to read and wonder. 


ART. xxviii. Paine’s Age of Reafon meafured by the Standard of 
Truth, Wakefield's Enamination of, and a Layman's Anfrwer tb, the 
Age of Reafi ny both we ighed in the Balance, and found WANN Ze By 
— Nath. Author of Gideon’s Cake of Barley Meal. 8v0. 


$3 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Mathews. 1704. 


The balance in which this writer weighs Mr, P., and two of his 
anfwerers, is not that of reafon, but ‘of paflion. Difpl leafed both 
with Mr. W. and the layman, for refting the oriented of God's 
word on the writings of men and human reafon, he appeals to what 
he efteems a fure teltimony, the inward witnels of the fpirit. The 
ground of his faith he feelingly defcribes; and {peaking of the mo 
ment nips, divine light was firft communicated. to his foul, he 
fays, P. 7. 

Fr rom that infant (wh ich fometimes I call my new birth ; at leat 
it muft be the moment that ] quickened in the womb of God's 
eternal love) new light, new life daily increafed upon me. 
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Bible, which before was like a cloud o. ereat darknefs, feemed not 
only full Oi light but full of love: now ii wus he an >rifome~ 
nefs to read it, but was moit ¢ hghiuaul, and more efiential to me 
than my neceilary food. Now when I read the words of Peter, Pau), 


ohn, &c. 1 fweetly felt the fpirit in the word fealing its divine 
author.tv on my heart, » and bearing witnefs in my conicience, that 
of atruth, This is the word of God.’ 

From this a ge the intelli: gent reader will readily infer, that 
Mr. N. is not the kind of w ritet to whom he is to look for a rational 
reply to ‘ The Age of Reafon.’ Such enthufiaftic rant, as that with 
which this — let is filled, will contribute very little towards ac- 
complifhing the writer’s protetled object, of * ftopping the way againft 
deifts, arians, focinians, armenians, and hypocrites, whofe words, ia 
rial minds, do eat as doth a canker,’ M. D. 


i 
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Arr. xxix. Thoughts on the Sufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus Aa. 


Svo. 28 pages. Price 1s, Debrett. 1794. 


Tu1s little pamphlet is replere with the praife of the prefent war, 
and it’s in flag ators. 

In it we are aflured, that our liberties are in no danger from the fuf- 
pentio n of the habeas corpus aét, for if our conftitution wanted fuch 
a fecurity and ornament, ¢ it would be much !efs eitimable, and forely 
defective.’ After much declamation about the treatment experie need 
‘ by the king and queen of the greate! and olccit european monarchy,” 
the author recurs to the doétrines lately propsgats d in this country. 

‘ ‘This cold clims ite of moral politics, jiys lio, * was the very air in 
which the new metaphyfics were fure to bDio'v. ‘ft here are certain 
plants deitined for certain regions, “The new imetaphylics are indige 
nous to an icy and treacherous heart Chey grew and tprouted in 
this chilling 4 fe afon, and imparted their uca ly Ga Tn ps to that atmof- 

here of night, w hich at once furr: uaded, and was created by them, 
Many wife and good men in this country could not ice through this 
gloom. One man alone faw; faw ail ; the caufes and the conlequences. 
Had they been feen univ erfally., there might either hav ° beer no war, 
or a war of a very fhort duration. Now that it has been gone into, 
lately, yot the more neceflarily that [it] is lately, we muft ‘now oat 
fevere, as we might then have conquered.’ 

When the old expedirnts, adopted by government, have been ex. 
haufted and have tailed, we are threate ‘ned with wzew ones, and 
fhould that me maheny period come, ‘ it will be owing much to the 

ppolers of the war,’ Pe 


Arr. XXX. Confiderations addreffed to thofe whoa have fubfcribed 
towa be dultea if the Military , and illuminated for ihe Vidiory of 
Lord | How we. dn fed Letters to —. SVvO. 20 pages. 

Unprr the appellation of an Obferver, this letter- writer pretty 
fe verely probes the confciences of fuch perfons as faifer their fenfe of 


fctitude to give way to confiderations of a erfonal nature, Thole 
7 who 
od 
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y imidity or at arice, fubferibe to feh emes which thep 
do not approve, or ul minate ¢ n occafions where they fee no proper 
to rejoice, ne up braids w itha degree of Meanneits nd infin. 
totally ineoniiftent with moral dignity and worth,— by contri- 
iting pit tthe french from dictating a conttiration to 
vs, we afult our countrymen in forcing one upon them ; by» pub. 
it 1; reioicine’. we encourage the continuance of.a War w! hich we 
dilapprove. ‘}uminations and fubfcriptions operate as a telt; and 
hold up pC rfo is, WoHOCcaNnnot con{fci ntioully join in them, as objeds 
ef odium, though, in the mean time, they nay be true friend, to 
the country, and to 1t’ $ eftablifhed form of government. Such are the 
fearching arguments of thede fhort letters, 


Arr. xxxt. Defewee of the War againft France. By William Fox, 
. IH pages. Price 3a. Gurney. 1794. 


line reader will eafily infer, from th 


cation, that it is written im an dronica 


> a4 


name prefixed to this publi- 
ain. ‘The author under. 

takes to prove, that the war is completely defenitble both on arifto. 
cratic and de omg principles; that the practice of interiering with 
the internal « of other countries 1s juftified by the condatt of 
the beit of ‘ets mn the belt of times; that the lawfulnefs of extir. 
lag Our natural encmics is conbrawd by precedent in the extete 

ym of the rohillas, in the defirociive famine of the eaft, and 


. 

Aw 
} 
i 


wn the mmibons whic have been exterminated from Africa in the regular 

= Doan nal my + oe rT} oe annie ae } ‘ 
courie Of lawini tratic. ihe pampniet 1s written with Humour, and 
abounds with Keen ftrokes of polit tical fatire. 


x11. On Jacobimfm. By William Fox. 8vo. 16 pages 


i t+ ! wmapnene ~~ ati +} ~plef aficat 
i i 1 l eview either the polttical or we eccieh aftical 
Oi ft kind, without o! fervine nnemerabie in tances ot the 


er of words, to biafs the be yns, and influence the 

Nutude. Withent Jooking ‘further backwards, it 

will ulily recolle€ted, that wonders have been pe cones at dif- 
| ferent times, Curing th pre fent century, by the words wh: ig and try, 
perp | pretender, the eburch, liberty and property, and the balance 


ef power. ‘lhe operation of this charm has of late been tried with 

mdertul effeet, * the terms rights of man and republicant{m. In 

the Jame way, and for the fame purp ofe, the cry of jacobinifm 1s at 

tT In our ears.—The intelligent and plain {poken writer of 

t n P undertakes an nietul tafk, in attempting to afcertain the 

I term, and to determine wwhesbiae it impl ies, as many 
} ’ } : 


» tie tubverfton of all government, anarchy, at heifm, po- 


| , threatens with deftru@tion that fyftem 
( : mr) t< th c j yen Jation of mott of the gov —_" 









ge w! i h it W ould int trodtuce W oul be the 
| social order he denies, becaufe order and governmem 
: ith man. In order, more accue 

ie cilceis to be expected by the prevalence of fe 
vz » ihe Nature of the —_ european governments 1s CX 


ACL , a mn thor ¢! wis ae 5 
a » tat they originated in the feudal fyiten, 4 
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bat it has been only in proportion to the fubverfion of this fyftem, 
at the ernments of any of the countries of Europe have been 
able to exercife their pro per funGiions. Hence it is concluded, that 

here, as in this country, the feudal fyftem has been in a great mea- 
f.re deilroved, the prevalence of jacobinifm may be attended with 


Art. xxxtit. Sceylla more dangerons than Charybdis. By a Friend 
of Liberty, and of the Conftitution of E neland. SvO. 42 pages. 
Price 1S. 6a. Stockdale. 17 794 
fyxovarron is this writer’s Scylla; the fupremacy of the execu- 

tive over the Jegiflative power, or in one word, tyranny, 1s his 

Charybdis. He wifhes to pertua ide his readers, that the danger to this 

country, at the | prefent time, from inc ‘reafing the power of the crown, 

is much lefs a : that which wo wuld arife from increafing the power of 


th people. : light of pl hilof Pay , and the freedom of the prefs, 
two things to ea “th e portion of hberty now enjoyed in this or any 
other coun try reame 99 owes it’s exiftence, are here re prefented as 


the chief objects of alarm. ‘The executive power is called upon 
to exert it’s authority with rigour; and juries, who are in all cafes 
judges of the intention as well as the fact, are exhorted to contider 
men who openly preach up innovation, or which, in this writer’s 
vocabulary, means the fame thing, reform, as enemies to the con- 
fitutio yn and the ftate, and to treat as criminals all thofe who are 
found, by their converfation, to have intentionally excited drfcontents 
againit covernment: and this in defiance of the admitted maxim, 
that ina free government, ‘ opinions are free, and {pect ch ts free.’— 
Is it not the neceffary confequence of all private cenfure of .the mea- 
fures of adminiftration, to excite difcontent? and yet what can be 
more ¢\ nS than that, without fuch a freedom of animadverffion, 


no fhadow of liberty could poflibly remain? The author’s principal 
plea for this rigour, which would at one ftroke annihilate every 
valuahle privilege of britons, is, that it appears from the experience of 


the french nation—a people that ‘ are become the mott wicked and 
rn ere ed that the earth ever bore upon it’s furface,’--that fuch innovations 

ery dangerous, and contrary to the public good ; and that whatever 
di ee v there may be in fore feeing the end of their unprecedented ftate 
of a fs irs, * it is not difficult to forefee, that it will not be favourable 
ro the caufe of liberty.’ In the face however of thefe facts, of this 
prophecy, and of all that is here advanced, a true briton, who fets 
a jult value on his ancient birthright, and wifhes to preferve in it’s 
vig ur the free fpirit of the conftitution, will probably think this 


hor’s Charybdis more dangerous than his Scylla. 


Arr. xxxiv. An Addrefs to the Ele&ors of Norwich, being a Vindi- 
cation of the Prigetples and Condud ¢ f Mr. Windham’ s Opponents at the 
late Eleion, 12th Fuly, 1794. With an Appendix, containing a Letter 
fiom JF. Mingay, Efg. Second edition. 8vo. 28 pages. Price 6d. 
Norwich, March; London, Robinfons. 

Tis pamphlet, though written for a local purpofe, abounds too 
much with good fenfe, and juft and fzafonable remark, to be fl: ightly 
palcd over, A fpirited and, confidering that the electors had only 
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206 POLITICS. 


ehree days notice, a very refpectable, though unfuccefsful oppofitiog 
having been made to the retura of the prefent cwar-minijier, Mr, 
Windham, as member for the city of Norwich; the author of this 
addrefs undertakes to explain and juitity the. motive which gave 
rife to the oppofition ; which was a defire of entering a public 
proteit againit the prefent abfurd and frintlefs war with France, 
After fome perfonal {iriciures, for the acrimony of M hich the candid 
reader will tind fome excufe in the momentary irritation of dif 
appointment, the ingenious writer proceeds with the manly pirit 
of a free citizen, but at the fame time with all dus regard to decorum, 
to exprefs his fentiments, aid thefe of his friends, on the prefent 
war. P. 8. 

« We are for the moft part men of plain, and not fubtle underftand- 
ings. We perceive the effects of the war in the decay of our trade, and 
in the univer{al ruin of our commerce. We can fee, in the numberlefs 
objects of diitrefs, with which our ftreets are crouded, in thofe crea. 
tures of filent and quiet fufferance, concerning whom our wer-minffler 
is fo little diflurbed, all the calamities of our fituation, as it were, 
dreadfully perfonified. There may indeed be reafons, and weighty 
and cogent ones, for the continuance of fuch calamities, which we 
ought not to penetrate nor examine. Perhaps thofe reafons which, to 
the hirelings of the court, may appear irrefiltible and conclufive, to 
our weak and fimple refle€tions might appear frivolous, evafive, and 
incompetent. Alas! we are unaccultomed to thofe deep and myfterious 
affairs of ftate, which lie fo far beyond the reach of our homely and 
ordinary judgments. We are unable to unravel the thread of thole 
metaphyfical fubtleties whick promife a national benefit in what ap 
pears to us a national evil, We know fo little of miniiterial logic, as 
not to be convinced that the caufe of the civilized world depends om 
the utter lofs and ftagnation of our commercial intercourfes, and that 
by the moft gigantic efforts, of which we are capable, we can deftroy 
the government of another country. We cannot but begin to defpait, 
when they who lead us into our difficulties are beginning to hope; and 
our untaught and vulgar intelleéts are incapable of deriving confolae 
tion from difgrace, defeat, and difafter.’ 5 

The addrefler attempts to explain the caufe of the Jate fingular pol 
tical conjunction, and thinks the only probable conjecture is, that i 
is intended to uphold the declining popularity of the authors of out 
troubles. Por. « 

* It is no weak prefumption, that they are unable to guide them 
felves from the labyrinth into which they rufhed with fuch a proud 
and wanton temerity, Unlefs they began to difruft their refourcess 
and to perceive the weaknefs and infuficiency of the means by which 
the war was to be carried on, it cannot be conceived that they would 
court an alliance, in fo many refpetts a difcordant one, and of w 
at other times and in lefs critical circumftances, they would fhew a 
fupreme and arrogant contempt. Itcannot be expected likewife, that 
the orginal parents of the war, if they were not afhamed of 
offs; ring, would feek to divide, as it were, the difgrace of having 
prodaced it, among as many as they can admit into a participation 
of their counfels, and a partnerthip in their projects. Had they at 
quired any confiderable degree of honour from their attempt, ¢ 
would not have been fo eager to diftribute and divide it. The fir 
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Onixotes in the enterp rize would notfurely, at the era ct their exe 
eoaliti yn, have conferred 7 on new and raw adventurers the 9 ory 


which their valour had fo richiy deferved, and fo ialncuiindlig ac 


— 


quired.’ - ° fo oY 
14 t the impolicy of the prefent war, this enlightened 


AGVCi 4 
oblerver ci pares tt the patriotifin of ¢ who have advifed, with that 
of thofe wl 19 have opt ofed | | adds, P. 28. 

© There is fomething found and aifcriminating in the character of 
englifhimen. Thev; ch milled and extamed by paffion, but 
they are perlaps ™ trolled and corrected by their judgments, 
than any people i world. A little refletion will tear the veil, 
which at pref uds and darkens their difcernment.. A corretie 
ftandard « iment to the country will then be eftablifhed. A 
corretic? © diflinction will divide the friends and the enemies of 
gover . They who, in fpite of c -alumny; and the perfecution 
of tile, wetk, and malevolent minds, oppoted the continuance of a 
P ,and unneceflary war, will be tried at a more in partial tribu- 
nai, and receive a equitable and unbialfed verdi¢t. On the other 
hand, they who fri c! ated the people, by falfe and hollow pr ofeflionsy 
then perpiexed and mifled them with fophiiries, will be found in 
their cenwine « is, } ce the mavicians of romanee, when the wand 


is broken and the cuchantment diflolved. it is this defcription of 
characters from whom the conftitution itfelf will be found to have 
borne the rudet? and fevereft aflaults. ‘Thev will have diminifhed the 
refpect that is due to eae y uniting with the funétions of 
ftatefmen, the tricks of apoftates. The c equence of their influence 
on government » i!l be felt in its moft dreadtul and pernicious extent. 
Fora lice while, on the part of government, there will be a com- 
mand without d-enity ; and on the part of the people, obfequioufnefs 
without obedienc>. ‘Phere will be only that mn pent honour, which the 
poor heart would “vin deny, but dure not; while the ties of genuine 
afiection and fince re attachment will be eut afunder forever. Jealoufies 
In the mean tin will increafe. ‘T! he St, ronment will confider the 
people as a fa oniy born for controul ; the people will look oa 
government as cabal, firugg! ing for conclatneeti To thefe caufes 
imofity wili be added that which arifes from the opprefiive 
burthe is of the w ar and a people, impoverifhed and infulted, 
preffed and degrac ied, will have recourfe to that lait dreadful expedient, 
Winch remains to thofe who have made folicitations, and called 
for redrefs, in vaiu.—By meafures like thefe, mightier governments 
than ours have been fubverted. The ex ample even lives. before our 
Own eyes, rhe inflrnction which poilerity will find ia hittory, we 
Mey Gerive trom experience,’ 

Phe reeder wall eatils perceive, from the above {fpecimens, that this 


ome. ‘etis no’ thé produétion of an ordinary pen, Such compre- 


)° ‘ 
© ar 


len Lon thought, and energy of language, cannot fail to qualify 
the writ: for pearing with diflinétion, on future occafions, in the 
Robie Gane ot advocates for britifh freedom. D. M. 
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curred with the ucutral Powers, 8vo. 49 pages. Price 1s, 6 
Jordan. I” O46 
Mr. Saint Jui is here made to affert, that it would have coft France 


much lefs to have > fought and conquered, than to have p urchafed the 


neutrality of certain * infatiable and contemptible powers, 

It is alfo infinuated, that not only fome of the * /ci-di/ant, repub 
lics,” but even ‘ kings’ themfelves ae been bought over, and tha 
feventy millions of livres have been expended in money and diamonds 
for this purpofe. Forty millions are faid to have been {quandered j if 
Switzel lat id alone, where the indefatigable Barthelemi 1s _reprefented 
drawing off the treafures of France into the ¢ cafks of the Danaides,’ 
Between > {wifs of 1794 and the {wifs of 1400, there is, we are 
told, the fame difference, as between the times of Fabricius and 
thofe when the roman empire was put up to auction, and knocks 
down to the hig rhett bidder. 

« During the laft two centuries, a deity has been worfhipped i in 
Evrope—(and if Europe be his temple, Switzerland is his fanétuary;) 
this deity is money. The fwifs became paralytic to every thing 
to which they owed their former eputation, and derived from their 
forefathers nothing but hands more ready to graip bags of money 
than to wield the weapons of war. ‘The french revolution then can 
be to Switzerland, whofe trafic is inhuman carnage, nothing but a 
commercial {fpeculation ; and on that f{core, neutrality mutt, above all 
things, be the defirable object.” Genoa, as well as Switzerland, li 
expoied to all the feverity of animadverfion. Commerce is reprefented 
with * capacious hands and an infatiable throat; among traders ar 
to be found neither patriotifm, humanity, noreven a dread of infamy: 
if, in fhort, flefh and blood had been proper 1 nourifhment, the genoele 
merch ants would have fold us their very children to fuftain our 

mies! One m illion five hundred thoufand livres are faid to have 
ae diitributed in the courfe of one week, in order ¢ to have changed 
the ducal crown into a red c: ip’ —but ‘the moncy is diilipated, the 
crown remains firm, and the red cap lies under Tilly’s pillow.’ 

ewe ag ded * report’ w: s firlt pu! slifhed in the courier of thelower 
Rhine. We have received intim ation, that it is a forgery; and it in- 
deed ap pears evident, that it is inte nded as a libel on the ne ‘utral powels, 
who are audacious enough to prefer the happinefs and profperity of 
t ned fubjets, to an hop elefs conteft with an armed, and to all appeat- 


ce an 1\ incible ii ation, 


ArT. XXXVI. Refurez-vous: ou Examen de l’Ouvrage intitulé, Se 
Be comfi rhed: or ax Examination t, the Work, entitled § ° State of Frant 
May, 1794, by she Count | Montgaillard.’ Svo. 95 pag® 
Price 2s. Debrett. 1794. 
Turs confolatory publication is adminiftered by way of cordie', 
rder, if poflible, to revive the ho pes of the defpairing emigrants. 
} the produ ction of the count de Montgaillard *, many incon 
cics may eafily be difcovered, and they are here "affiduoully poi 


out. ‘The author, who is fill a frenchman in his heart, allows 
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his countrymen, during the naval action of the rift of june, fought 
with a degree of courage, which he terms * defpair;’ and he attributes 
their defeat, folely * to the abfence of the officers of the royal marine.’ 
In common with the count de M., he laments the divifions that have 
taken place among the allies, and thinks that their plans have hitherto 
been too much actuated by interefted motives. 

‘ The morality of the jacobins,’ fays he, * confifts in the cry of 
war againit tyrants! an untverfal republic!’ and if the great powers 
of Europe do not employ ail their efforts, to confummate the 
ruin of this fyitem, they muft expect to fee jacobini/m triumphant 
in the hearts of their own dominions. "he prefent conteit, which 
commenced with ¢ the declaration publifhed at Pilnitz,’ ought to be 
* a war of fafety, and not of invafion;’ every idea of indemnification 
fhould be banifhed, at leaft for the prefent, from the minds of the 
allies, who are to look up to the reftoration of the princes of Bourbon, 
as the only pledge of a durable peace, and the fole mean of future 
reimburfement. 

This feems to be the produétion of a ¢ wounded fpirit,’ eager to 
offer confolation to others, while itfelf ftands in need of comfort. ~ It 
is almoft impoilible, however, to avoid {miling at that anticipating 
humanity, which teaches the allied powers ‘ to recollect, that juftice 
a moderation in the hour of vifory will enfure to them the efteem of 
poiteriiy.’ So 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Art. xxxvi1. The Vifit for a Week ; or, Hints on the Improvement of 
Time. Containing original Tales, Anecdotes from Natural ard Moral 
Hiftory, Sc. defigned for the Amufement of Youth. 8v0+. 330 pages. 
Price 3s. 6d. fewed. Hookham. 1794. 

We have pleafure in introducing this publication to the attention of 
wee and preceptors, as a valuable addition to the children’s library. 

t’s objects are to awaken in the minds of young people a tafe for ftudy, 

and to teach them, in an amufing and interefting way, leffons of pru- 

dence and virtue; and both thefe ends this mifcellany is very happily 
calculated to promote.—T wo children, the one fourteen, and the other 
twelve years old, pay a vifit for a week to their aunt, an intelligent 
and well informed woman, who contrives to provide them an uninter- 
rupted train of inftru€tive amufement. Sometimes fhe prefents before 
them objets which lead to converfations on natural hiftory ; and com- 
municates to them various articles of amufing information, concern- 
ing fifhes, bees, f{jaders, and other animals :—at other times they are 
entertained with a gallery of pictures, from which occafion is taken to 
make them acquainted with feveral interefting hiftorical anecdotes ; 
they are condué¢ted to the neighbouring cottages, or to the fchool of 
induitry, where they learn many ufeful leffons; or their aunt reads to 
them original tales, defigned to guard them againtt the moral errours 
into which young people are apt to fall, or to imprefs them with fen- 
ments of integrity and humanity. Among the reft, an excellent ftory 

Is introduced, tending to infpire young people with that firmnefs of 

mind, which will preferve them from being laughed, or perfuaded, 

out of what is right; and another, to correct the propenfity, fo com- 
VOL. xx, Q. mon 
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fon in young minds, towards jealoufy and envy. Thefe, however, 


are t00 long to be copied ; we have only room for a fhort extratt, 

p. 9. * Our party, mutually pleafed with each other, had ftrolled 
eonfiderably further than they defigned: they had for fome time kf 
Mrs. Mills’s enclofures, and were proceeding down a fhady lane that 
Jed to the village, when their ears were affailed by the noife of fevera 
hammers which proceeded trom a blackfmith’s fhop. Mrs. Millsin 
ain endeavoused to raife her voice, and the yoang folks to attend; 
the nearcr they approached, the louder were the founds, which en. 
creafed, till filence was at laft all that could be oppofed to them. 

‘ Clara, who was extremely interefted in her aunt’s difcourfe, was 
much difeencerted at the interruption; and, as foon as fhe, could make 
herfelf underflood, declared, with fome impatience, that fuch trades 
were quite a nuifance, and ought not to be fuffered. 


7 


« Come, come,” faid William, “ do not be too fevere, fifter; the 
’ 


noife of a black{mith’s hammer is not fo bad as the fmell of a tanner’s 
pit.” Ath” ’ 

«© Tam fure,” faid Clara, * no {mell can be fo infupportable as the 
horrid din of thofe abominable hammers; 1 declare, we are not yet 
beyond the found of them ; they have put every thing my aunt wa 
telling us about the caterpillars out of my head.” 

« Well,” faid William, “ both the tanner and blackfmith are bad 
enough, to be fure; you woald fay fo, Clara, if you were as com 
ftantly regaled with the fmell of the ftinking hides as we are at {chool: 
there are tan-pits adjoining to our play-ground, at Mr. Markum's 
It is a fhame, people of confequence fhould encourage fuch trades, and 
fuffer them upon their eftates.’”’ 

‘* Tam quite of your opinion, brother,” replied Clara, “ they a 
quite a nuifance.” ‘ 

‘ Mrs. Mulls, perceiving they had nearly exhaufted their rage againk 
the poor tanner and blackfmith, now broke the filence fhe had for fome 
time kept. “* You think then,” faid fhe, ** that every perfon of con 
feguence fhould difmifs the honeft blackfmith and tanner from 
eftate ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, aunt, we do,” replied Clara; ‘* trades that are fych 4 
nuifance fhould not be encouraged.”” 

** Tam aftaid then,” faid Mrs. Mills, « the faw and mallet of tk 
carpenter, the chiiicl of the mafon, the grindftone of the cutler, | 
the appendages of many ufetul trades, will give the profeffors 
chenc: of your favour, in fhort, were I to judge by your impatienct, 
at the final inconvenience you have fuftained from the tanner 
bl ickfmith, I fhould predict that the mechanic arts, in general, Ww 
not find a warm friend in either.” : 

“* No, aunt,” faid William, «* we do not fay shat we would dif 
card all; but fome, you muft allow, are lefs ufeful and more difagree 
abie than others.” ~ 
Pie All, my dear William, are ufeful in their turn; none more fo 

han Mole which you defpife: were examples wanting to prove 
daily experience {» clearly demonfirates, I could relate a circumftant, 
in Sagi g utility was proved in a very critical fituation.” 

wats. “Wills, upon this, relates a curious account, abridged 
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the hipwreck of the Doddington Indiaman, defigned to iluRrate the 
ytility of the mechanic arts. 

A few errours have been fuffored to find their way into this work, 
ot a kind which, in books fer the ufe of children, ought to be carefully 
avoided, fuch as in fpeiling, Caira for Cairo; Ceyland for Ceylon; 
Peofenoa for Porfenna; and the geographical miftake of making Cape 
padocia a provifice of Perfia. Notwithftanding thefe, and fome other 
inaccuracies, the work is, on the whole, written in a flyle very well 
adapted to the initruction of children. 


Arr. xxxvitt. Amufement Hall; or an valy Intraduion to the Ate 
tainment of Ujeful Knowledge. By alLady. 8vo. 141 pages, 
Gardner. 1794. 

We do not find in thts book, either enough of fiction to afford much 
amufement, or of inethodical information to give it atitle to be called 
an Introduction to the Attainment of ufeful Knowledge. Children are 
brought together into the houfe of a good lady, where they read or re« 
cite tables and hiftorical anecdotes, and meet with a few incidents, in 
the relation of which, the author difcovers little power, either of in- 
vention or defeription. A few well known fteries from the grecian, 
roman, and enghth hiftories, the tale of Arachne and Melia from-the 
Word, fome mifcellaneous articles of geography and natural hif- 
tory, with two or three feeble attempts ‘at original ftories, form the 
principal contents of the volume. A dialogue is added as a fpecimen 
of a work propofed to be publifhed by fubfcription, in four volumes 
yzmo, entitled, Sacred Hiftory in familiar dialogues, 





‘ 


MISCELLANEOWU &, 


Arr. xxxix. Ay Appendix to Vindicie Britannice: iz An/wer to 
the Calumnies of the Analytical Review. 8vo. 17 pages. Price 1s. 
Gardner, 1794- ' 

Calumny is a falfe charge, or groundlefs accufation. The only 
charges, which were brought in our journal againtt the Vindicia Bri- 
tannice, were, that the work was written illogically, both with regard 
to reafoning and method: the only accufations againtt the author were, 
that he had cenfured an individual without proot, and bedies of men 
unhandfom ly; and that, in exprefling refpect for the late trench mo- 
narchy, and in oppofing the free difcuflion of. political queftions, he 
had acted inconfiltently with his profefied charatter, as a lover of bri- 
tih freedom. Whether thefe charges and accufations be falfe and 
§roundlefs, and confequently be calumnies ; or whether, on the cone 
trary, they be fupported by particular evidence, and by the general 
Character and fpirit of the pamphlet, and, confequently, the author 
himfelf becomes, in tact, the calumniator; we leave an impartial public 
to determine. 

_In having faid that « the diffenters of this country are handfamely 
diftiny vithed by the appellation of /uarling paritans, Wwe are directly 
Giarged with © fay ing the thing that is nor,’ and with * diftorting the 
author's mea ‘ing, for the dithoncurable purpofe of fixin upon him 
the ttiema of intolerance.’ But the candid reader will eafily ap 


that we have only faid the thing that és; for that diffenters are call 
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Snarling puritans is certain, it being fo written in the pamphlet; ang 
that this is done /arndjomely, that 1s to fay, politely, 1s plain from the fe. 
nification of the term to /warl, which is, ‘to growl as an angry ani. 
mal *.’ Diftortion of the author’s meaning we utterly difown; for, 
that he is an intolerant bigot we have neither aflerted, nor infinuated, 

p.14. ‘ Every impartial man,’ he fays, * who takes up the Finds. 
cie Britannica without a fettled preconcerted defign of crying down the 
author, by diftorting his expreflions and mifrepreienting his ideas, will 
eafily perceive that the appellation of fnarling puritans attaches itfelf 
not to thofe confcientious diflenters who judge toleration to confit in 
exemption from all punifhment, and reftraint on account of opinions, 
and who quietly fubmit to the conftituted authorities of their country + 
but to the preacher who, clothed in the exteriors of religion, inculcates 
into his flock as the principal article of their creed, the deftruction not 
only of our eftablifhed religion, but of our eftabiifhed government; 
and who exhorts them, by working upon their difordered imaginations 
and inflamed paflions, with a fan¢tified appearance of moderation, to 
tear the mitre and the crown from the brow of the prelate and the fo. 
vercign.’ 

This may be the fenfe, in which the author underftands the appeh 
lation /narling puritan; but we appeal to our readers, whether, w 
{poken generally, they would underitand it in this confined fenfe. Had 
he given himfelf the trouble, at firft, to explain the very unufval figni- 
fication, which he annexes to the terms, our ftri¢ture would have been 
faved ; for fuch a inarling puritan, as he defcribes, has never yet fallen 
In Our Way. 

Leaving the public to decide, whether we have perverted the au- 
thor’s reaioning in the ftatement we have given of his argument, we 
fhall only remark, that, however ¢ fpitefully’ chriftianity may have 
been € entreated’ by the french, this has afforded no fufficient reafon 
for converting the prefent war into a creifade in it’s defence, unlefs they 
liad a¢tually attacked dy violence our religious eftablifhment ; for we 
have always underitood, that though a well-grounded fear of affault 
be a good reafon for putting a country into a itate of defence, re 
but hoftile aggreflion on the part of the enemy can, in any cafe, jo 
tify war. 

With refpeét to our general political principles, we confidently make 
our appeal, from the cenfures of this writer, to the judgment of the 
public ; and we are contented to fhare the odium, which has, of late, 
been thrown upon many of the beft and warmeft friends of the britith 
conftitution, by men, who either cannot, or will not, fee, that it i 
poflible to wifh, and to attempt, the reformation of our country, Wi 
out plotting the deilruétion of it’s government. 

We mutt further add, with reference to Vindicie Britannica, that 
our plan + certainly does not require us to analife publications which 
not admit of analyfis, or to tire our readers with long extracts, W 
brief ipeciagtns of a writer’s fentiments and language will be fufficient. 
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t ‘The reader is referred to our profpectus in N° I, of the Analytical 
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Art. xt. Familiar Letters on @ Variety of Subje@s, addreffid wo a 
Friend. By the Rev. Edward Barry, m. pv. Author of Theological, 
Philofophical, and Moral Effays, &c. &c. 12mo. 163 p. Pr gs. 
fewed. Payne. 1794- 

Tuts volume is offered to the public as a genuine feries of letters, 
tinted exa¢tly in the form in which they were firft written. ‘They 
are addrefled to a lady, but for the moft part turn rather upon general 
than perfonal topics. Several of the letters are properly clerical, and 
contain free remarks on the defects of the prefent method of educating 
young men for the church, and of providing for their fupport. ‘The 
author is by no means convinced of the indifpenfable neceflity of an 
vniverfity education for the clerical profeilion, and appears to enter- 
tain no very high epinion of the plan of education purfued in the 
englifh univerfitics, On this fubjeét, he adopts the ideas of Dr. Knox, 
and quotes at large his obfervations on the qualifications requifite for 
obtaining a degree at Oxford. He complains of the unequal diftribu- 
tion of ecclefiaftical preferments; and cenfures, without much refpett 
of perfons, the dignitaries of the church. Among the mifcellaneous 

fubjets brought before the reader in thefe letters, are the wrartyg. 1 

the propenfity to detra¢tion, commonly prevalent in {mall towns; the 

affectation of learning difplayed in frequent quotations ; the true cha- 
rater of free-mafonry; the impreffion made by viewing a corpfe; 
the approach of old age; the ixhumanity of encouraging marriages 
among the poor, &c. Not being able to difcover in thefe letters 
any peculiar traits of ingenuity or elegance, yet not finding them 
wholly unamufing, we fhall leave our readers to decide on their merits, 
from the following letter, which we copy as one of the moft pleafing 
inthe volume. P. 10G. 

Huwncerrorp, Berks. 

* Dear Madam, Noy. 28, 1793. 


* The revolution of another year, which by the almanack of my 
life terminated on the feventeenth of this month, has brought ne 
fafe to the half-way houfe, of threefcore years and ten; and wath real 
Jicerity do 1 thank God, if not hereafter too ftri¢tly fcrutuunized about 
the application of it, that fo great an advance of time is already placed 
to my account; and except only for that latter portion of it, which 
made me acquainted with you, there is not, in my remembrance, 2 
fingle day of any other comfort, for which 1 would agree to be put 
back, and if it were poffible to fee again. 

* You may perhaps infer from this remark, that the current of 
events has not gone along fo fmoothly with me, as with many others, 
and that I am therefore thus exprefling my mind under the influence 
of prejudice and diflike: your conclufion is not altogether a wrong 
one ; but if human happinefs could be lefs interrupted than what it 
realy is, or even more extenfive, than the faireft pofleflors fimd. it to 
be; if any dependance can be placed on obfervation and reafoning 
principles, I fhould in fuch a cafe, neither deplore the. yeass that were 
pait, nor reckon on thofe which might come. ; 

‘ For the bare convi¢tion alone, that every year was the fleeting 
gecay of youth, and that age, however comfortable otherwife, Pan 
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daily befet with traps of pain and difflution, would be to me what the 
hand-writing againtt the wall was to the troubled Belfhazzar! 

« Enviable truly is rather that man who 1s in the act of pulling of 
Such armour, than he who is patting it on. For with the firlt the 
pitiablenefs of childhood is paft, the difcipline of the boy is finifhed, 
youth and middle life have mounted their proudett climax, and battled 
through the various ordeals of both, till at length it has become their 
turn to defcend and fuffer all the difquietude and chagrins of querulous 
ald age: yes, chagrins of old age 1 am grieved to call it, 

« Even the furrowed nurfe herfelf, to awe the babe, will in fome 
way or other introduce the word e/d, cither as a reproach or a bugbear; 
and the proud cautions of the mother againft Joking old, are among 
fome of the firft inftru€tions to which the-child will litten. 

« It is not to be wondered at therefore, that with rudiments fuck 
as thefe, we go on from infancy, to diflike the fovnd of age, and in our 
progreflive advances in it, to have recourfe to invention, to fhun and 
evade the charge when we feel confcious of deferving it. 

« From fifteen even to three {core, we are very adroit to party of 
the addrefs of time, and refer him to fome one o/der; but when difguife 
will ferve no longer, and having rutted out a few years more, itis 
then only, with fome reluctance and referve, that we give in our names 
to the litt of antiguity! 

« And at ¢his period, where courteous and refpectful attention onght 
chiefly to degix, to the difhonor of the youth of doth fexes, it too 
often moft ynteelingly ends, and the aged diitreflingly complain of 
this! Good menners and humanity, I am very certain, enjoin 2 more 
becoming demeanour to them: fuch invariably is your condutt, a 
it fhall be ever mine. We are very apt, I know, to compliment ea 
other, and glofs over the intermediate gradations from thirty to forty 
with the name of youth; but that forfook us, newer to return agaity 
when we were acquainted with saventy five. 

« If the aggregate mafs of human exiftence were pyt together, and 
every individual directly born had his portion retailed out, it could 
not exceed the pittance of thirty years! But not infiiting on this 
calculation, 1 will allow what in nature we kvow is xot to be allowtl, 
that to every perfon, the age of fixty or even of /eventy is granted; 
yet furely he cannot be faid to be young on his journey, who has 
already reached the half of it. A middle age is all the compliment 
that can be due to him. What a mockery mutt it be therefore to fay 
the fame of one who has completed ha/f a century / 

_* It is not to produce the hoary veteran of eighty, or it may be of 
ninety, who, on purpofe to excite afonijsment, will crack his joke, 

laugh at the wrecks of time, fuch fcarce inftances ought no more t0 
be quoted, tor a general eftimate of health and longevity, than others 
who, not having halt run that race, are more frequently to be oppo 
againtt chem. 

* In afferting fach ux fa/bionable truths as thefe, I may poffibly offend 
— vain minds, but yexr approbation will always reconcile me 

late 


Your’s fincerely, 
, ’ 
Epwarp Barr?, 
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A Friendly Addrefs to the Poor. 215 


Agt.xut. 4 Friendly Addrefs to tho Poor. By a Magiftrate of the 
County of Derby. Second Ediuon, 12m0. 24 pages. Price 3d. 


Bateman. 1793. 

SuRROUNDED as the poor are with difficulties and hardfhips, it is 
an office of humanity to give them advice adapted to their fituation. 
The law may do fomething, and private charity ftill more, for their 
relief. But after all, much of their intelicity arifes from their own 
imprudence and folly ; and a more eflential fervice can fearcely be ren- 
dered them, than that of inculcating upon them indufiry, economy, 
cleanlinefs, and an attention to health. ‘Thefe are the fubjects of 
this truly friendly addrefs ; and they are treated in fo intelligent and 
judicious, and at the fame time fo plain and familiar a manner, that the 
yiece may be recommended as peculiarly well fuited to the purpofe of 
charitable diftribution among the poor, particularly in large manufa¢tu- 
ting towns. The following remarks, upom the inconvenience under which 
children and young perfons labour in large manufactories, deferve the 
attention of the proprietors and the public. Pp. 16. 

« The manufactory of cotton is extending itfelf, at this time, ina 
very rapid manner through this whole county: and it contains fuch a 
variety of branches, as to furnifh almoft every perfon willing to work 
with due employment. Many of thefe branches require fo little fkill, 
and fuch moderate labour, that children even are able to take a confi- 
derable part in them. Under fuch circumftances, a numerous family, 
inttead of a burden, ought in every fenfe to be a blefling. How many 
contribute to the maintenance of a family, the joint gains of which 
amount to a confiderable fum paid weekly. Yet, for many  reafons, 
fome of which demand the attention cf the proprietors of thefe works, 
thefe feeming bencfits become additional misfortunes. ‘The unworthy 
parents of many of thefe children indulge in lazinefs, and too often 
throw the weight of the family on their unfortunate offspring. In 
fome cafes, the labour of the children is obliged to be fo continual as 
much to injure their health; and the examples of their fellow-labourers 
are often fo bad as to corrupt the morals of the rifing generation. 
Among other bad confequences to be obferved, it has been fuggetted 
to the author by a young man, who himfelf had been peculiarly forty- 
Nate in the care of a fenfible, and attentive father, that the check and 
control of a parent is done away among children of this defcription. 
They feel their own confequence too early ; and are readily difpofed to 
hold extremely cheap the advice, and admonition, of thofe whofe 
conduct and example they cannot approve. It is feldom, 1 believe, 
an advantage to children, under any circumftances, or in any fitua- 
tion, to be rendered independent of a parent. And in the prefent cafe, 
if it could be fuppofed poflible to add to the misfortunes of fuch fami- 
lies, another powerful confideration offers itfelf to the minds of fuch 
parents as are not totally infenfible to the welfare of their families. If 
they at all regard themfelves, their children, or the good of apne 
they muft be thocked at the notion of profiting by the ruin of thofe, 
Whom they are called upon to proteét and defend. 

* Let us attend for 4 moment to the effects of fuch labour upon chil- 
dren in the fituation defcribed. Boys, from confinement in clofe 
rooms, lofe that hardy and robuft frame, which fhould enable them to 
endure {trong labour in the open air; and girls are deprived of every 
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opportunity of inftretion in domeftic bufinefs, a thing of fuch infinite 
importance to fociety. ‘The evil therefore is complicated, and lametit. 
able in the extreme. Every chance of improvement Is cut off from this 
numerous body of people. ‘The injury done to females in parti. 
cular, and through them to pred 58 is almoft irreparable. It js im. 
pollible for them to acquire thofe qualifications abfolutely requifite in 
the management of families, and whatever be the immediate gains of 
fuch women, the wretched condition of their families is a proof of how 
little confequence fuch wages are where frugality and good manage. 
ment are wanting. It is a melancholy fact, that many families, which 
now earn twenty fhillings weekly, and fome a much larger fum, are in 
a more miferable ftate than at the time when the induftrious matter 
gained by healthful Jabour eight or ten fhillings only. Whatever was 
the fum then acquired, it was applied to the beft of purpofes, bya 
frugal, notable and induftrious mother. 

* If thefe vafortunate circumftances be neceffary attendants on ma- 
nufactures in general, and toa great degree unavoidable, we have only 
to regret the impratticability of connecting the benefits of fociety at 
Jarge with particular advantages accruing to the manufactures. Yet 
furely fome means might be devifed to alleviate evils inconfiftent with 
the beit of human comforts; fome almoft inconfiftent with humanity 
itfelf. If children were not to be fo continually and unremittingly 
employed ; if their confinement was reftrained to fix or eight hours in 
the twenty-four; part of the dangers which have been mentioned might 
be done away, or prevented. Their health and ftrength would to a 
certainty be improved ; and their parents would then be compelled to 
exert themfelves in their own proper labour, inftead of refting on the 
cruel earning of their children. It fhould feem eafy to inftitute fchools, 
where girls might be inftructed in fpinning, knitting and fewing, as 
well as in reading. Already many fchools are founded for the ule of 
boys: who, when they are not engaged at fchool, or at the mill, 
fhould be allowed innocent exercife and amufement in the open air. 
Ata certain age, it would be a defirable thing to have them fometimes 
employed with their father in hufbandry bufinefs ; particularly in feed- 
time and harvett. This, however, it is to be feared, is incompatible 
with their obligations at the loom or the‘mill! 


* The following agreeable article is extraGed from an evening paper. 

*¢ Mr. David Dale, of Lanerk in Scotland, in the courfe of fix 
years has reared a village on the banks of Clyde, containing two thou- 
fand perfons; and ‘has erected five cotton-mills, each containing fix 
thoufand {pindles. The various provifions which this extraordinary 
man has made for the health of the children employed by him ts highly 
pratfe worthy. Mhey have every day fome hours allotted them for ex- 
ercife in the helus; and their looks befpeak health and vigour. Thefe 
hours of relaxation the boys enjoy in fuccefion. Their apartments af 


likewife clean and well-aired, and ten {chool-mafters are daily ea 
ployed in their tuition,” D. M. 
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fiTERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THEOLOGY. 


Anr.1. Erlangen. Entavurf einer Chriftalogie des Alten Teflaments, 
isc, Sketch of a Chriftology of the Old Teitament: by Dr. Chrift. 
Fred. Ammon, 8vo. 2810p. 1794. 

It is the defign of Dr. A. to examine the Old Teftament, with a 
view to difcover the grounds it affords for the expe€tation of a Mef- 
fiah: and in this he pays more regard to the general fcope of the reli- 
gion of the patriarchs, and of the mofaic difpenfation, than to a few 
tnimportant paflages, which by forced. conftru¢tions have been made 
to predict trifling circumftances in the hiftory of Jefus. Dr. A. means 
to purfue his invefligation through the apocryphal books. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. it. Berlin. Avleitung zur Optik, Hc. Introduion to Optics, 
Catoptries, and Dioptrics, by Abel Burja. 8vo. 382 p. price 
If. 12g. 1793- 


The merit of this work is fimilar to that of the other performances 
Of it’s refpectable author: it contains every thing of importance rela- 
tive to the feiences on which it treats, delivered with great clearnefs, 
The text is interfperfed with wooden cuts. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. 111. Weimar. Guide des Voyageurs en Europe, Sc. The 
European Travellet’s Guide: with an itinerary Map of Europe, 
and a Map of Switzerland: by Mr. Reichard. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1334 Ps 1793. < 

__ This book has unqueftionably no other of it’s kind, that can be put 

IN Competition with it. It embraces all the various information ne- 

ceflary ‘o tra‘ cllers of every defeription, condenfed into the leaft com- 
afs, and delivered in a pleafing manner. From trifling errours no 
ook can be expeéted to be totally exempt: but this has perhaps as 

few as poflible. The method purfued with refpect to every country is 

Precifely the fame. We have firft it’s magnitude, boundaries, popu- 

sation, phyfical properties, produce, language, political and religious 

conftitutions, land and naval forces, revenues, &c.: next it’s weights, 
meafures, and money: defcription of the principal towns, with their 
curiofities, public in{icutions, libraries and mufeums, manufactures, 
theatres, public amu‘cments, neighbouring country, &c. : ttate of the 

roads, their revulations, and inftraétions tor travellers (this article 1 

peculiarly well executed): various roads, in a table, in three columns, 

Containing the number of miles, names of places, and what is remarke 

able at the different places; account of the neweft maps, guides, and 
VOL, xx, R accounts 
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accounts of tours. ‘The various ftates of Europe thus defcribed occupy 
the firit volume. The fecond begins with general practical remarks 
on travelling, from count Berchtold. ‘Then follow forty maxims 
from Rouffeau, Montaigne, and Sherlock: things neceffary and con. 
venient to a traveller: general and dietetic remarks for travellers on 
foot and on horfeback, by water and in a carriage, with an inventory 
of a medicine chett: inttru¢tions in farriery for travellers: proviiion 
and baggage neceilary tor a voyage by ica: inftruments for meafurin 

diftances: miles of various counuies, reduced to geographical miles, 
and parifian and rhinland feet: diftance of fome principal places ; 
width of the principal and bye roads in different countmes: compari- 
{on of the meaiures of various places: modes of meafuring the heights of 
mountains: goldfmith’s weights in certain towns: weights for pearls 
and precious itones: fpecific gravity of various matters : apothecaries 
weights: reduétion of trench livres to florins, and of florins to livres: 
reduétion of rixdollars to florins, and flerins to rixdollars: current 
value of foreign gold and filver coins: difference between the length 
of days and nights: time of Eafter to 1800: comparative tables of 
travelling expences in England, France, and Italy: defcription of 
fome fpanifh, french, italian, englifh, dutch, and ruffian national feafts 
nd amufements. In the map of Switzerland Mr. R. has given the 


four routes of Coxe, and one of a lady through the fmaller cantons; 
tr! 


e latter of which he recommends to female travellers: and in two 
plates are figures of a travelling carriage, and a pen that fupplies itfelf 
with ink. One thing we muit obferve, the book would have beena 
more convenient companion for travellers, had it been printed in a 
iimaller fize, and divided into more volumes. ‘The large map may 
ad\antageoufly be pafted on canvas, and tolded for ihe pocket. 

Te ite Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
ART. IV. Prague. Paul Stranfky’s Siaat won BDibmen, eS ¢, Paul 

Straniky’s State of Bohemia, tranflated, with Correétions and Addi- 

tions, by lenatius Cornova, Prof. of Hitt. in the Univerfity, and 

Member of the Roval Bohemian Society of Sciences. Vol. I. 8vo. 

423p. Vell. gsr. 1792. 

This is a valuable edition of the well known claffical work of 
Straniky, both on account of the fidelity of the tranflation, and for 
the remarks with which it is accompanied. Fen. Allg. Leit, Leite 
POLITICAL OFCONOMY. 


Art. v. Hamburg. Ueber die xenefien Verorduungen in Anfebung der 
Projofreyhent, Se, On the late Ordinances refpecting the Liberty of 
the Prefs in Denmark, with Voltaire’s Letter to the King of Den- 
mark on gliis Subject. S\O, 47 pe I7QIe 
In confequence of the abufes of the refcript of Sept. 14, 177% 

which gave unhunited freedom to the prefs in Denmark, another. was 

promulged on the 7th of October, 1771, by which the authors of 
libellous or feditious publications were made amenable to the courts 
juitice, or, in their ftead, the publihers, if thefe refufed to give up the 

authors, After this, two re{cripts dated Oét. 20, and Nov. 27, 17739 

gave the governor of the police the fole right to punith abufes of the 

prefs, by a fine of fifty rixdollars, or upwards as far as two handset 
6 
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and from him there was no appeal, This authority was fo often 
giufed, fometimes in a ridiculous, fgmetimes in a defpotic manner, as 


by pearl’ to deftroy the liberty of the prefs, till the year 1784; when, 
" trufting to the liberality of the prince, who then began to thare in the 
- adminiftration, authors became fomewhat more bold, and thefe re- 
ad feripts were permitted to fleep. In november, 1790, however, the 
te eovernor of the police threatened to revive thefe penal laws: but on 
ry the 3d of december, in the fame year, they were abolifhed, and: the 
" abufes of the prefs again fubjected to the inveftigatiou of the public 
$ courts. ‘This proceeding was conttrued by fome into a reftri€tion on 
* the liberty of the prefs, though 1n fact it was of a quite oppofite com- 
he plexion, The letter of Voltaire, written in 1770, is to be found 
r amongit his other epiltles. ‘Jen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 
is HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
“ Ant. vi. Ucher der Gang meiNes Geiftes und meiner Thatigkeit, eS c, 
: On the Progrefs of my Mind and my Activity: by J. G. Biifch. 
: SvO. 420p. 1794. 
f The reader is not to expeét here a hiftory of the life of prof. B., 
f ora complete delineation of his character, but merely an exact narra- 
. tive of the progrefs of -his mind in the purfuit of {cience: a narrative 
. highly interefting both to the philofopher and the man of letters. 
This volume is fold alfo under the title of the 4th volume of Erfab- 
; rungen von Biifch, Se. [fee our Rev. Vol. x11, p. 479 je 
f aL Ne Allg. Lit. Leite 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
2 Arr. vit. Leipfics AM. Tullii Ciceronis Libri de Divinarione, See 
Cicero on Divination, revifed, with Notes, by J. J. Hottinger. 
SVO. 304 Pp. 1793- 
Mr. H. has taken the edition of Dawes for his text; but this he 
| has greatly corrected by the help of manufcripts, and his own critical 


kill, by which he was much more afflifted. Jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Art. virt. Peterfburg. D. F. Aud. Guldenfiedt Reifen, Se. Dre 
J. A. Guldenttedt’s Travels through Ruffia to Mount Caucafus : 
publithed by P. S, Pallas. Vol. 1. 4t0. sii p. 1787. Vol, U, 
§52 p. 17gt- With a map and feveral plates. 

To fay thefe travels are valuable muft be wholly unneceffary to thofe 
to whom the names of the author and of the editor are known; but 
they would have been more fo, probably, had the author, who died | 
in 3781, had time to have compiled them himfelf from the materials 
he collected. His travels commenced in 1768, and ended in 1775- 


Ten, Allg. Lit. Leite 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Ant. 1x. Copenhagen, Lovtale over Peder Tordenftiold, Fe. Eulogy 
of Reter Tordentkiold, formerly Vice Admiral of the Danifh Fleet : 
by Mat, Hagerup. 8vo. 36 p. 1792. 
his is an interefting and entertaining account of one of the mott 

celebrated naval heroes of Denmark, who raifed himfelf from the 

lowelt ftation folely by his couragt and conduct: Fens Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
R 4 ; ARTe 
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POETRY. 


Art. x. Leipfic. Reije in die mittdglichen Provinzen von Frankreich, 
&c. A Tour through the fouthern Provinces of France, in 178; 
and 1786. Vols. il], 1V, and V. 8vo. 1074p. 6 plates, 

2 vignetics. 1794. 

When we noticed the two former volumes of this work [fee our 
Rev. Vol. 1x, p. 240], we could {carcely hope for another equally’ 
entertaining, and we have now three, by no means inferiour, it they 
do not exceed then, Jen. Allg, Lit. Zeit, 








MINERALOGY. 

Arr. x1. Weimar. Praktifche Gebirg/hunde, Sc. Prattical Effays 
on the Natural Hiftory of Mountains: by J.C. W. Voigt. vo, 
so p. a plate. 1792. 

This is a new edition of the celebrated Letters on Mountains [fee 
our Rev. Vol. 1, p. 367] with confiderable alterations and additions, 
Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. x11. Frankfort on the Main. C. H. Stucke, €Fc. Chemifche 
Unterjuchungen, Sc. Chemical Inveftigations of fome Foflils ot the 
Lower Rhine, of a Vefuvian, and of Water in Bafaltes: by C. H, 
Stucke, Apothecary in Lennep, and Member of the Phyfical Society 
of Berlin, 8vo. 144 p. 1793. 

This is t.e work of an able chemift, already known as an author, 
and is to be continued. The vefuvian of Werner, otherwife called 
vefuvian gem, or fchoerl, afforded Mr. S. 40} parts of manganefe, 
16} of iron, 16 of calcareous earth, and 262 of filiceous earth : but 
he does not think it’s component parts are yet fufficiently afcertained, 
On evaporating 84 grains of water taken out of the cavities of bafaltes, 
Mr. 5. obtainea halt a grain of magnefian earth, a quarter of a gray 
of argillaceous, and an eighth of a grain of filiceous. 


Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit 


Art. xt11. Hanover and Ofnabrug. Beobachtungen, Zeweifel, und 
Fragen die Mineralogie, CF e, betreffend, €¥-, Obfervations, Doubts, 
and Queries relative to Mineralogy in general, and a natural Syitem 
of Minerals in particular. Effay the firft. ‘The oleaginous Sub- 
fiances of the Mineral Kingdom, by Francis Baron Beroldingen, 
Canon of Hildefheim. The 2d Edition enlarged. 8vo.° 457 P 


The firft edition of this work, publifhed in 1778, did confiderable 


credit to it’s author, asa fkilful mineralogift, and the prefent is very 
much improved, Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 









NATURAL HISTORY. 


_Axt. xrv. In our laft number, p. 108, we mentioned a curious 
difcovery made by Spallanzani with regard to bats, and we have fince 
received the following particulars relative to the fubjeét. Bats, the 
abbe was convinced, flew about in a chamber, which he had completely 
darkened, without flying againtt any thing in it, or touching the walls 
with their wings. Sufpecting, however, that they might ‘be endbled 
to do this by fome faint gleam of light, which was to him imperceptl- 
ble, he covered their eyes witha very thick Cap. When he had es 
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shis they ceafed to fy ; not however, he imagined, from want of lighe 
bur from the mechanical reftraint thus occafioned. On. this account 
he clued their eyelids together with a little gum ; when they flew about 
as well as if their eyes had been open. Leit this fhould not have beey 
fuficient he covered their eyes with a round bit of leather, after glcveing 
the evelids; but neither did this impede their flight. ‘To make the 
point more fure, he rendered the bats blind; burning the cornea with 
aredhot iron, or removing the whole globe of the eye by means of a 
difiecting knife and tenaculum . and afterwards covered the orbit with 
apiece of leather, that the light might not be capable of acting even 
on the mutilated remains of the viiual organs. From this operation 
the animals frequently fuffered much: but if they were urged to fly, 
by day or by night, and even ina dark chamber, they would fly very 
carefully againft the walls when they wifhed to reft, would avoid all 
obftacles, large or fmall, and would fly from one room to another, 
through an open door, without touching the doorcafe with theig 
wings: in fhort, their fight was as bold and variable as that of any 
other animal of the fame fpecies, the eyes of which were unhurt. 
Ab. S. has repeated his experiments on different fpecies of bats with 
the fame fuccefs; and is fully perfuaded, that neither of the four 
fenfes, which we know remain to the blind bat, can fupply the want 
of the organ of fight; whence he infers, that the animal poiiefles fome 
new organ, or probably a new fenfe, of which we are ignorant. 


Art. xv. Hanover. Phyfifche Briefe. Vou Fof. Ant. Cramer, ec, 
Letters on Natural Philofophy. By J. A. Cramer, Prof. at Hjl- 
defheim. 8vo. 486 p. 1793- 

Thefe letters contain, what we fhould fcarcely expe from .theig 
title, the natural hiftory of a {mall circle round Hildefheim, with fome 
meteorological, agricultural, and other remarks; and will be found 
not unworthy notice. Againit the eaft wall of the cathedral at Hil- 
defheim grows a dogrofe, rofa canina, L., of fingular antiquity. It’s 
soots are underneath the altar, and the ftem sales through a wall five 
or fix feet thick: it rifes to the height of twenty feet, and in breadth 
is fomewhat more. This tree was enclofed with a wall, on account 
of it’s fingularity, by bifhop Hezilo, fo long ago as the year 1078. 
Of works of art in this place the moft curious are two candlefticks for 
the alrar, made by bifhop Bernward, one of the moft enlightened men 
of his time, and particularly fkilled in metallurgy. They are white, 
and nearly as heavy as gold. On each is the following infcription: 
Bernwardus praful candelabrum hoc puerum fuum, primo bujus artis flore, 


on auro, non argento, &F tamen ut cerns, couflare jubebat. Are they of 
platina? Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


PHARMACY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

Art. xv 1. Leipfic. Thefaurus Materia Medica & Artis Pharmatcu- 

tice, ‘Fc, ‘Traéts on Pharmacy and Materia Medica, {elected and 

publifhed by J. C., T. Schlegel, M. and C. D. Vol. I. 8vo, 

444 p. with plates. 1793. 

This {election is not lefs valuable than thofe on other branches of 
Medicine publifhed by Dr. S. [fee our Rev. Vols. 1, 111, V1, and 
v1]. Inthe prefent volume are 1. Juliaans on the elaftic gum; 


17%, 2. Hayle om the nature and ufe of cantharides: 1786. 
: 3. Dejeang 
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3- Dejean’s hiftory, analyfis, origin, and ufe of {panith foda: ;~-3, 
4. Muys on the excellent virtues of fal ammoniac in intermittent; ; 
1716. §. Thnnberg on the medicine of the africans: y78¢, 
6. Thomafien on the ufe of opium in fyphilis, fapported by oblerva. 
tions: 1785. 7. Reimar on the ufe of opium, particularly in fever; 
784. 8. Cramer on the lichen ilandicus: 1780. 9. Dillenius on 
the lichen pyxidatus: 1785. 10. Stoll on white vitriol, and it’s ufes 
m phyfic and furgery: 1787. To this correétions and additions by 
re author are given. 11. Miiller on antimonial medicines: 178, 
rz. Fauken on the folution of the regu'us and glafs of antimony in 
different wines: 1767. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


MEDICIN&E 
Art. xvii. 4 Propofal towards the Improvement of Medicine. 


EF flatter myfelf that in a work entitled, Ob/erwations on Confumpiio, 
Fever, and other difi ajes, in my Letter to Dr. Daravin, and in a late collec- 
tion of Letters from different correfpondents on the fubject of pneo- 
smatic medicine, it is abundantly proved, that the application of elattic 
fimids to the cure of difeafes ts both pratticable and promifing. This 
method of treatment has been very lately adopted abroad, and appears, 
as far as it has been tried, to have per rather than difappointed 
expectation. A feries of experiments upon animals, and fome clinical 
obfervations, of which an account is juft given to the public, will, I 
think, confirm the hopes entertained by many friends of humanity, 
concerning the medicinal efficacy of elaftic fluids. Although, hows 
ever, I might be allowed to fuppofe that enough has been done to 
encourage turther inquiry, I am fenfible that facts are wanting fully 
to eltablith general conclufions. To what precife extent, therefore, 
the new mode of practice may be advantageous, remains to be decided 
by cautious experience. 

This objeét, 1 conceive, may be much more effe&tually accomplithed 
in two vears by means of a {mall appropriated infitution, than in twenty 
vears of private practice: in the common 4o/pita/s a complete trial will 
hardly be made, becaufe rooms filled with modified air, will be requi- 
fite for this purpofe ; upon which, it is obvious, that much time, {kill 
and attention muft be beftowed—Moreover perfons of high refpetta- 
bility, both belonging to the medical profeflion, and others, have ex- 
prefied their wifhes that fome attempt might be made to carry fuch @ 
defign into execution. They are alfo of opinion, that an adequate 
fub{eripticn may {peedily be raifed, fince nothing is more urgent than 
go reftore health, and preferve lite, 

Such an inftitution thould be conduéted with a view to the attain- 
ment of two objects 1. to alcertain the effects of thefe powerful agents 
in various difeafes, and 2. to dulcover the beft method of procuring 
am! applying them, 

The fidelity of medical narrations is of immenfe importance. Bot 
the publications of the fraudulent and the undifcerning have almott 
deftroyed all confidence in reports of fuccefsful treatment. No means, 
therefore, of fecuring authenticity fhould be neglected. The whole 
hoimefs fhould be condudted in the moft open manner pofiible, fecrecy 
of any fort being maniieitly incompatible with a defign, calculated 
for the univerfal benefit of mankind. Hence, not only fubfcribers, 
but others, fhould be admitted to inguire and infpett at convenient 

times 
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times.—It is fcarcely neceflary to add, that the greateft care fhould be 
taken to afcertain the nature of each cafe, and to regifter the changes 
produced by the airs, as well as every other particolar relative to the 
patient. A dwelling houfe, capable of receiving 12 patients, may, 
gs it appears to me, be made fully to anfwer the purpofe; fince in 
many cafes the airs may be adminiftered without keeping the patient 
conftantly in the houfe. In two or three years, fuch an eftablifhment 
ought to render itfelf ufelefs, by fo far fimplifying methods and afcer- 
taining facts, that every practitioner of medicine, at leaft, may both 
know how to procure and how to apply the different elaftic fluids, fup- 
pofing they fhould be found ferviceable in any {pecies of difeafe. 

The other articles of expence do not fecm extremely formidable. 
They may be reduced to the following heads. 

1. Houfe-rent and furniture. 2. Air-apparatus and materials. 

. Salary of a medical fuperintendant, anfwering to the houfe apothe- 
cary of hofpitals, whofe bufinefs fhould be to dire¢t the chemical pro- 
cefles, and to adminifter airs and medicines under the diteétion of the 
phyfician. 4. A man fervant to affift the fuperintendant. 5. Two 
female fervants, one a nurfe. 6. Contingent expences of advertifing, 
paper, printing, &c. 7. Medicines. 

It would further be defirabie, that the suprRINTENDENT Come 
mitree fhould be enabled to give premiums for the communication 
of ingenious methods of procuring, purifying, and adminiftering airs. 
I) this department much remains to be done. 

For the whole, three or four thoufand pounds would probably fuf- 
hce; But the plan might be contra¢ted or enlarged, reer | to the 
amount of the contributions. At all events it fhould be enderftood 
that no fecond application would be made for fubfcriptions. 

To obviate mifapprehenfion, it may be proper to remark, that the 

propofed inititution ought not to be confounded with ordinary chari- 
table foundations, either with regard to its obje?, or to its duration. 
It is not tor the fake of relieving that diftrefs'which arifes from poverty, 
but that which arifes from the imperfect ftate of medicine, that this 
propofal is fubmitted to public confideration. From the latter fpecies 
of diftrefs it is evident, that no degree of affluence can exempt any 
individual. Relief is only to be found in more powerful means of 
cure, or in a more fkilful application of the means, already in ufe. 
The exiftence of dangerous and even incurable difeafes furnithes 
hmentable proof of the neceffity of fuch improvements in the mott ime 
portant ot all the arts: with the great frequency of fuch difeafes the 
common occurrences of life allow no one to be unacquainted. 
_ As the firft ffep neceflary towards the execution of a defign which 
Gepends upon public patronage, is to make application to the public, 
} take the liberty, at the rifgue of that difgrace which fometimes tol- 
lows difappointment, to propofe, 

'. That perfons difpofed to contribute to 2 MEDICAL PNEUMATIC 
INSTITUTION, give in their names and fubfcriptions to the bankers 
aiterwards mentioned. 2, That the fubfcriptions be vefted in the 
hames of fir Benjamin Hamet, M.P., Alexander Anderfon, efg., and 
John Grant, efq. (of Waltham place, Maidenhead) bankers, in Londoa, 
who have obligingly undertaken to act as trufiges to the inftitution ; 
and who wil difpofe of the fums fubfcribed as a committee to be "Pr 
Poluted by the fubfcribers fhall direét. 3. That the sag: ts 

advertifed, 
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advertifed. 4. That within fix months, a general meeting of the fabs 
{cribers be called at fome convenient place in London, in order to 
appoint a committee, to fx upon the fituation of the inftitution, tg 
choofe a phyfician, &c. 5. That the plan formed by the committee 
be tranfmitted a month before its execution to each fubferiber for his 
fuggeftions. 

it is, 1 believe, in the higheft degree improbable that fuch an efta- 
blifhment fhould be totaily unproductive of benefit. But even in the 
worft event, to have the merit of the proje€t decided by a proper trial, 
will afford a fost of melancholy fatisfaétion to perfons labouring under 
difeafes at prefent invafiably fatal, and to their friends. For as itis 
generally known both that new means of relief have been propofed, 
and that the incflcacy cf thefe means has not been determined by ex- 

erience, it 1s eafy to imagine how diftreffing, muft be the feelings of 
Poth parties—efpecially thofe of the defponding fufferers—when they 
find themfelves unable to procure a fupply of elaftic fluids at home, 
and when their circumétances will not allow then: to feck the only 
chance of recovery abroad. Whereas if they could be fatisfied that 
the means, which they defire in vain, have been tricd and found ina- 
dequate, all regret on this account would ceafe. 

Although 1 have ftrictly confined myfelf in all that I have publithed, 
to arguments in behalf of a éria/ of airs in medicine, without giving 
the fmalleft affurance of fuccefs, it may be thought that the infiitution 
ought to be confided to a phyfician lefs sedate’ in favour of the 
project, than I can be fuppofed to be. In this decifion I fhall chear- 
fully acquiefce. If however a contrary opinion fhould prevail, my 
fervices fhall not be withheld from the infitution. 

Should the prefent application be totally negletted, either as unwor- 
thy of: regard, or becaufe defigns, capable.of promoting the general 
welfare, may eafily fail to excite intereit, even when they do not pro- 
woke ridicule, I fhail ftill direét elaftic Quids in thofe difeafes, which 
continue the reproach of medicine, whenever 1 perceive any profpett of 
an happy iffue. In whatever cafes the prattice proves ufelefs or difs 
advantageous, I fhall as earnefily difuade from it as 1 before advafed 
the trial. For although it is confeiledly metitorious to explore the 
powers of nature, to mifreprefent them where health is concerned; 
appears to me a flagrant crime againft fociety. 


Matt, Crirton, Bristou, e. 
Sept. 29, 1794. THOMAS BEDDOES: 
Subjcriptions will be neeiced at the fallowing houfes in Londot. 

Mr. Thomas Coutts and Co. Strand; fir J. Efdaile, fir B. Hammet, 
and Efdaile, Lombard-fireet; Meffrs. Pybus, Call, Pybus, Grant, and 
Hale, Old-Bond-ftreet; Mefirs. Ranfom, Moreland, and Hammerily, 
Pall-Mali ; Meffrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, George-ftrect, Manfion- 
ers pg Staples, Newman, Anderfon, Staples, and Lynn, 

ornhull. 


The author of thefe propofals hopes that conntry-bankers, te whom be 
could net apply individually, ewvill, for the fake of the ebjef, take the 
trouble of tranjmitting any fums offered to thent, to one of the above-mem 
tired refpeGable houses in London, 




















